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The best of all Christmas Presents 


What a Sovereign will do for the Men at 
the Front and the Wounded in the Hospitals. 


WENTY SHILLINGS will buy FORTY VOLUMES, well printed and strongly bound 
in Cloth, of Nelson’s Sixpenny Library—that is, will provide more than 20,000 pages of the 
best and most interesting reading in the world. 
THINK of the long, weary hours our men are spending in the trenches, and of the slow, 
dragging time which the wounded must while away in the hospitals, and say if you can think of any 
gift that will give them more 


CHEER, COMFORT, AND ENTERTAINMENT 
than a library of the best books ever published in the English language. ONE SOVEREIGN 


will provide a company at the front, or a ward in a hospital, with hundreds of hours of sheer delight: 
For agencies through which the gifts can be forwarded, see the War Supplement, ‘“‘ How to Help, 
page 4, in last number. 


Ask your Bookseller for a List of Nelson’s Sixpenny 
Library, and give a world of happiness to our gallant 
defenders at the trifling cost of Twenty Shillings. 


If you would like to send them forty modern copyright novels by the best authors from Nelson's 
Sevenpenny Library, you can do so by spending THREE SHILLINGS and FOURPENCE more: 


Ask for Lists of the Nelson Sevenpenny Library, and 
give your Order To-day. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 
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H.M. the King leaving headquarters during his recent visit to the troops at the front. 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 


By John 


The Situation in the East. 


HE situation in Poland is clear enough in 
spite of the apparently contradictory tele- 
grams of last week. The tide of war has 
definitely surged south-east of the river Bzura. The 
attack on the Russian right-centre on the Vistula— 
which was the vital part of the German movement 
—has not succeeded, and does not seem likely to 
succeed. On the other hand, the German right- 
centre has definitely advanced to the south of Lodz. 
The Russians, remembering the Austrian blunder at 
Sadowa, did not attempt a battle with a dangerously 
advanced centre, so they have fallen back to a posi- 
tion behind the town of Lodz. Lodz is an unfortified 
manufacturing city, very difficult to hold, and of no 
strategic importance; the Russian decision, there- 
fore, was wholly wise. For the rest, the Germans 
are as far off from Warsaw, their real objective, as 
ever. They seem to be alive to the extreme danger 
on their right flank, and have been sending large 
reinforcements there to join the Austrians round 
Cracow. During last week there was fierce fighting 
with the Russian left to the south of Cracow, in the 
narrow gap between that city and the mountains. 
As yet we have no final reports of what happexed, 
but the Russians, who have here their largest and 
best forces, are obviously making great efforts to 
deal the blow that will open the passage to the Upper 
Oder. 

Meanwhile the Austrians in Serbia have suffered 
a severe defeat. Having fought their way across 
the northern plains, they were enticed by the Ser- 
bians into the difficult mountain country south of 
Valjevo. At the beginning of last week the Serbians 
fell upon their centre, pierced it, and completely 
routed four army corps. The result was not un- 
expected. In this war we are seeing two kinds of 
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campaign—one under European conditions, and tb® 
other under what the French call “ colonial ’’ co™ 
ditions. In the west we have European conditio® 
—good roads and ample railways; in Poland at 
Serbia we have colonial conditions—bad roads, fe 
railways, and an impoverished country. The whol? 
Austro-German system of war is framed for tb® 
first, and when they are enticed into the second the! 
machine breaks down and they fail. 

The one vital question is how far Russia is ablé 
to equip her vast reserves. She has got the me 
but can she in reasonable time find the material‘ 
At this moment she has probably about two millio® 
men adequately equipped for war. She has thé 
money to furnish the equipment for five to te? 
million more, but she cannot furnish it within h@ 
own country; so she has to come west for it, 
Britain and America. But how is she to get it d& 
livered ? The Baltic and the Dardanelles are it” 
possible ; and the Scandinavian countries are neU” 
tral, and cannot legally give transit to war material: 
It is uncertain how far ice-breakers can keep Arch” 
angel an open port. The obvious route seems to P® 
from the east by the Siberian railway 


The Western Campaign. 


There is little to report from Flanders, except that 
we have advanced our line a little by the capture ° 
the Chateau of Vermelles, about four miles to tP 
south-west of Ia Bassée. These small advanc® 
sound unimportant, but in reality they may mea? 
a great deal. The Germans, shall we say, have ® 
first line of trenches, If these are carried at a”) 
point they fall back to a second. But they cannot 
fall back indefinitely to a third, and a fourth, and ; 
fifth, for the simple reason that human strength a? 
energy, and, above all, their numbers, are limite 
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It is not likely that we shall see this trench warfare 
farried on by slow degrees back to the Scheldt and 
© Meuse. When the defence crumbles it will 
"rumble suddenly and all along the line, like the 
>teak-up of the river ice in thaw. Almost certainly 
€y will renew their attack; but if we repel them, 
“nd have sufficient men to counter-attack strongly, 
he time will come suddenly when their whole defence 
Will give way. That day may not come for some 
Weeks ; perhaps not till February, wheu the larger 
titish reinforcements are ready; but come it will, 
8nd then the change will be not gradual, but cata- 
Clysmic. 
In the west we have gone back to something like 
he Siege warfare of the Middle Ages. Troops on 
th sides fall into a regular routine. In the old 
ays mercenary armies used to make special arrange- 
ents with each other for times of rest and relaxa- 
Sn. Something not unlike that is happening to-day. 
€ accounts recently published of the fighting in 
i © Argonne show that both sides have fixed up a 
ime-table, and that firing is confined to certain hours. 
The time-table breaks down now and then, but on 
€ whole it is honourably maintained. An officer 
Who has returned from Flanders reports something 
°f the same kind in a part of our own line. Our 
Men got into the habit of going at a certain time to 
Certain place to make tea, and the Bavarians op- 
POsed to us followed suit. By and by both lines had 
R. same place for their tea-parties. British and 
“Varian officers used to meet and talk quite amicably. 
‘en one day the Bavarians informed us that. next 
ay they were to be moved, and that we had better 
8lve up the tea-party arrangement. ‘‘ Prussians are 
°oming in our place,”’ they said, ‘‘ and Prussians don’t 
“nderstand these civilities.” 


Three Mysteries. 


Any one who has closely followed the war will 
find three special puzzles which at the moment it 
Stems almost hopeless to solve. The first is the 
Nature of the Crown Prince’s command. The army 
Tps which seemed to belong to him at the original 
ncentration probably never fought with him. 
Ndoubtedly he began with the two Saxon Corps 
“Nd either the Guard Corps or the Guard Reserve. 
Ut almost at once the Saxons lett him. Perhaps 
he got a part of General von Heeringen’s army of 
Alsace. Or is it possible that the Germans have 
st line corps which have never appeared in their 
Published statistics? The second mystery is the 
t €reabouts of the Prussian Guard. Whenever 
it €re was a regrettable incident in the Boer War, 
at Was always De Wet; and when the Germans 
wick fiercely, it is always the Prussian Guard. 
Be have heard of them with von Kluck, with von 
Uelow, with the Crown Prince, and at half a dozen 
lfferent places on the eastern frontier. A speech 
Y their commander, General von Plettenberg, a 
trthight ago, sheds some light on the mystery. He 
Jiks of their triumphant advance in the west 
prom Malmedy to La Fére-Champenoise.” Now 
N; Fére-Champenoise was the centre of Foch’s 
oth Army at the battle of the Marne, and Foch’s 
{LPonent was von Buelow. Up to the Marne, 
*refore, we can locate them with the German 
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Second Army. That means that they were at 
Charleroi and at Guise, as the French claim, but 
they were not against us at Le Cateau, though their 
cavalry were. After the Marne we hear of them with 
von Buelow on the Aisne, and they next appear 
clearly in the attack last month on the British at 
Ypres. The persistent stories of their presence in 
the east probably refer to reserve corps. The last 
mystery is the German 42-cm. howitzers. They 
were announced to be at Liége, at Namur, at Mau- 
beuge, and at Antwerp: some were supposed to be 
with the German Army near Paris; and in the 
looser journalism we even read of their presence 
in the trench warfare on the Aisne. Now it is quite 


Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick Sturdee, commander 
of the British squadron which sank four German 
cruisers on December 8. 


certain that nothing bigger than a 28-cm. was at 
Liége. Namur is a difficult question. We know 
that several 42-cm. guns were taken there, but they 
do not seem to have been used, according to General 
Michel, who declared that the place fell to thirty-two 
28-cm. guns. We know that four of the biggest 
guns were taken to Maubeuge, because they got 
into difficulties on their way back, but almost cer- 
tainly they were not used against that fortress. 
The Belgians at Antwerp believe that they had the 
42-cm. against them, but expert opinion inclines 
to the view that the biggest shells there were fired 
by the Austrian guns whose calibre was something 
between 28-cm. and 42-cm. It looks very much as 
if the German big guns were useful only as bogeys, 
and those Governments which have set about con- 
structing 42-cm. howitzers may find reason to repent 
their haste. 
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. French cuirassiers and foot soldiers are here seen making a 
The Roadside Meal. rough-and-ready but evidently very appetizing meal during a 
pause in the march. 


His Last Resting-Place. 


This rough wooden cross, surmounted by a cap, marks the 
rave of a Russian soldier at Augustowo, one of the battle- 
elds in Russian Poland. 
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HOW DISPATCHES ARE PREPARED. 


French’s magnificent descriptions of the work 


‘HE publication of Field-Marshal Sir John 
done by the British troops in the field, supply 


Us with the only authentic accouuts of the 
°perations of our Expeditionary Force. They have 
Naturally attracted universal interest, and our 


Teaders may wish to know how such dispatches 
are prepared. The latest 
these occupied no 
fewer than eleven full 
Columns in the Times, 
4nd contained, roughly, 
Something between 
Seventeen and eighteen 
thousand words. Obvi- 
Susly, the mere work of 
Compiling a record of 
this length must be a 
Work of very consider- 
able time, and must 
a considerable tax 
°n our Commander- 
NM-Chief at the front, 
_ Who has so many other 
Matters of paramount 
‘Mportance to attend to 
€very day. 

Therefore it is abso- 
Utely essential that the 
®Ctual work of writing 
these dispatches must be 
*Ntrusted to some highly 
Placed subordinate offi- 
Ser on the Headquarter 
taff, and it is under- 
Stood that this has been 
done in the present case ; 
though the name of the 
fficer actually respon- 
Sible for the production 
Sf these vastly interest- 
Mg and even inthrall- 
Dg documents is not per- 
Mitted to be made public. 


Portions: first, details of the plans formed by 
the General Officer, with full information as to 
Sw these were subsequently carried into effect. 
t is easy, of course, for the Commander-in-Chief to 
8ive to the officer selected to prepare the dispatch 
“Opies of the various documents he has_ himself 
“aused to be printed and forwarded to the officers 
“ommanding army corps, divisions, and brigades, and 
© explain briefly the reasons that led him to take 

Ose steps, so far as it is deemed advisable to make 

€se public. The real difficulty that has then to be 
falt with is describing the manner in which the 
Military operations determined upon were carried into 
“fect, and so providing a connected and intelligible 
“count of what has taken place, in order that not 
nly may the Secretary for War at home understand 


Field-Marshal Sir John French, who has just been 
awarded the coveted Order of Merit. 


Dispatches may be divided broadly into two 


precisely what is going forward, but the general 
public may be informed of all the details that it is 
advisable to make known. 

For this purpose the reports of the army corps and 
divisional commanders have to be relied upon to 
a large extent, together with such observations 
as the members of the Headquarter Staff are them- 
selves able to make. 
Complaint has been 
heard on several occa- 
sions during the present 
war that there is con- 
siderable delay in the 
publication of Sir John 
French’s_ official _— dis- 
patches, and it has even 
been hinted that thev 
are deliberately  sup- 
pressed by the War Office 
as not being sufficiently 
favourable to our arms, 
It may be stated that 
there is no truth in these 
assertions, and that all 
dispatches are issued as 
quickly as they are re- 
ceived; but with fighting 
proceeding almost. con- 
tinuously over a very 
considerable front, it is 
almost impossible for the 
various officers in com- 
mand of large bodies of 
troops to spare the time 
necessary to prepare 
their reports, while there 
is considerable further 
difficulty experienced -in 
conveying these reports 
once thay are written 
to headquarters. Dur- 
ing the present war, 
the conveyance of dis- 
patches has been mainly 
done by means of dispatch riders, either in motor 
cars or on motor cycles, 

The second important portion of all military dis- 
patches is to mention those officers and men who have 
particularly distinguished themselves, and to recom- 
mend them to the favourable notice of the authorities 
at home. In former campaigns it has been usual for 
the Commander-in-Chief in the field to attach these 
names to the dispatch itself, in order that they may 
be brought under the notice of the authorities as 
quickly as possible. The present war, however, is 
fought upon so gigantic a scale, and such a very 
large number of troops is involved, that Field- 
Marshal Sir John French does not find this possible, 
and these lists of names have, therefore, to be with- 
held until such time as they can be completed. 

It is rather curious that in these days, when the 
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telegraph and the telephone are almost universal, 
that our army should still adhere to its former custom 
of transmitting all dispatches from the Commander- 
in-Chief at the front to the military authorities at 
home by means of a specially appointed dispatch 
officer. It was by so doing that the official news of 
Waterloo was conveyed to the Prince Regent; while, 
in the case of Field-Marshal French’s latest dispatch, 
it may be stated that this was brought to England 
by Prince Arthur of Connaught. These dispatches, 
by the way, are always prepared in duplicate, one 
being for the Sovereign and the other for the head 
of the military department in London for the time 
being. 

So soon as the draft has been prepared of what it 
is desired to say in a military dispatch, it is sub- 
mitted to the Commander-in-Chief for his approval ; 
and is, needless to say, read through most carefully 
by him, when he makes such alterations, additions, 
and excisions as seem best to him from the facts 
that are at his disposal. Finally, he signs it, and it 
is then complete for bringing to England. It is 
upon these dispatches, as a basis, that ultimately 
the official history of any war is based by those 
responsible for its production. It has been proposed 
that in the present case, when the proper time 
arrives, the whole of Sir John French’s dispatches 
shall be published in their entirety and proper 
sequence, in order that all who are interested in the 
conduct of the present world war may read these 
in their due order. It is highly probable that this 
will be done. 

Dispatches are sent from the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Fleet in much the same fashion as military 
dispatches, with the exception that such as have been 
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published during the present war have been in the 
words of the commodores and admirals of the various 
flotillas and squadrons taking part, with a coveriDg 
note from the senior officer in immediate charge 9 
the operations. Thus it comes about that so fat 
there has been no dispatch received at the Admiralty 
from Sir John Jellicoe, the supreme Commander-i™ 
Chief of our Navy at the present time, since his maint 
fleet has not yet been actually engaged. These are 
likewise sent to the Sovereign and the First Lord 9 
the Admiralty in duplicate. 

Their exact method of publication is likewise 
considerable interest, though but little understood- 
When the dispatches have passed the careful scrutiny 
of Earl Kitchener, who satisfies himself that there 
nothing in the document that would be of thé 
slightest possible assistance to the enemy, they at 
sent to the official London Gazette, to be printed 
and subsequently published in its columns. Th! 
paper, which probably only a very small fractio? 
of people in this country have ever as much as set 
eyes upon, is as a rule issued twice a week, on 4 
Tuesday and a Friday evening. In the event 9 
anything of such paramount importance as a dis 
patch from Sir John French being received, a “‘ supple 
ment ”’ to it is immediately issued, even though th!§ 
comes to hand on a Sunday. At the same tim® 
copies of it are specially made and instantly dis 
patched to every newspaper of importance in thé 
United Kingdom. No “ copyright ’’ is observed her 
and it is a rule that any paper may publish the entir@ 
story in full, if it so desires, or make such extracts 
from it as best suit its purpose. It may be added 
that, as a general rule, the leading papers publis 
such dispatches in extenso. 


The Prince of Wales and Prince Alexander of Teck leaving for Headquarters after a review of the 


Belgian troops. The Prince, who has benefited e 


First 


1ysically by his campaigning, has just been promoted 
ieutenant. 
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GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN ENGLAND. 
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THE THRONGING LEGIONS OF THE CZ 
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Though they are engaged in some of the hardest warfare ever undertaken by any troops, the legions of the Czar st 
and undergoing inspection before marching against the Germans. While theswar-in the 


: : ——— ae 
What we have learned to call the ‘‘fair land of Poland” is a region of miry roads, swamps, and spreading rivers, id 
hamper transport greatly. A Russian transport train is here seen crossing a Polish river. The advent of winter cO® 
the land in its icy grip, and enormously facilitates the work of transporting guns, ammunition, and supplie> 
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E GROWING TERROR OF THE KAISER. 


es on auspicious days. Our illustration shows the Czarina’s Infantry Regiment drawn up on ceremonial parade, 


itself in a deadlock, the determining campaign is in progress in Poland and Galicia. 


ay ® Peasants shown above are homeless. The Huns have burned down their houses and have destroyed their little 
’ hey are here seen raking over the débris in the hope of finding something which has escaped destruction. The 
sufferings of these poor peasants during the winter can be better imagined than described. 
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THROUGH FRENCH SPECTACLES. 


WRITER, who modestly signs himself 
TAS “Ph. M.,” thus gives his impressions of the 

British soldier in the Temps, the leading paper 
of France :— 

“IT chatted yesterday with a Tommy of the stork 
species—thin, lanky legs, arms like the antennz of 
an aerial telegraph, with a head poised on top of a 
long neck. His tight-fitting overcoat, the colour of 
stagnant water, made him appear still taller. Con- 
trary to the accepted legend that the British soldier 
is taciturn, this one, as indeed his comrades, showed 
himself communicative and inclined to talk freely. 
‘Twenty-two days in the trenches, sir, ay, twenty- 
two. The battalion lost 500 men. As for myself, 
I got my nose scratched—that’s all; but the bullet 
that did it killed my pal stone dead. Twenty-two 
days a-drinking cold water; nary a drop of tea.’ 
He gave me these particulars in a matter-of-fact way, 
without seeking to create a sensation. His battalion 
had ‘ brought down’ no end of enemies, whereat 
he seemed to rejoice inwardly. I asked him if the 
people of the country extended a kindly welcome to 
British soldiers. He bristled up of a sudden, and 
replied that they were ‘awfully nice.’— And how do 
you manage to make them understand you ? ’— 
‘Oh, they don’t know a blessed word of English ; 
but it matters little, we can make one another out.’ 

«These Tommies are to be seen everywhere ‘ chum- 


ming’ with the country-folk. The other day, on a 
roadside, I saw a couple of them playing football 
with some ten urchins, the tallest of whom did not 
reach to their waists. One of the boys having scored 
a point, I asked the Tommies if they were not 
ashamed at being defeated by small Frenchmen. 
One of them, turning towards me, laughed heartily, 
and replied with a marked Scottish intonation, 
“We want to encourage ’em in sport.’ A little farther 
on, between two farms, a diminutive infantryman 
strolled about sucking at his pipe, his knapsack 
on his shoulders, triumphantly escorted by three 
wee lassies. In an enclosure some of them were 
cooking, while gazing rustics looked on. In all direc- 
tions Anglo-French football matches were proceeding. 
For lack of a football, they dribbled a bundle of 
knotted rags or merely a clod. 

‘‘Sad to relate, there is a reverse side to the 
medal. One night of last week we came upon a 
Tommy who was determined to break into a tavern 
which was closed. He had already smashed the 
glass panel of the door, and the distracted tavern- 
keeper had come downstairs in his stockinged feet. 
On being asked what he meant by such conduct, 
the Englishman tried to express himself with dignity, 
albeit incoherently. He was very drunk. The 
provost marshal dealt with him severely. These are, 
however, mere peccadillos, most excusable on the 
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part of soldiers in wartime. It is indeed but seldom 
that the people have to complain of their guests in 
khaki; nay, I have met some who were never done 
singing their praises. ‘ Fine fellows, no doubt of 
it, who give us no trouble whatsoever. They were 
asked not to go up into the gallery of the works, 
and not one of them has ever climbed up the stair- 
case that Jeads to it. Every night at eight o’clock 
they are snoring in their beds.’ The foreman who 
told me this treats ‘ his’ soldiers with tender care. 
Every evening he gathers them in his kitchen and 
makes tea for them. The Tommies sip their tea and 
chorus in powerful tones some sentimental ballad, for 
Tommy is fond of music. There is a stand opposite 
my house for the motor wagons of the British Army. 
Almost daily the scraping sound of a fiddle emerges 
from one of them, and thereupon numerous dis- 
cordant voices break the quiet of the countryside, 
while in the distance the heavy guns beat time. 

“It is a sight to stand on the roadside and see 
them reaching their cantonments. They come along 
with a short, quiet, and measured step, which recalls 
the gait of a duck. Their honest ruddy faces, tanned 
by the wind and washed by the rain, shine like so 
many suns above the earth-coloured uniform which 
renders them invisible from a distance. They always 
seent cheerful, even when the reduced size of the 
column, testifies to its recent losses, and they laugh 
freely as they pass by if a friendly greeting is ex- 
tended to them. One sees that nothing astonishes 
them; they have been through so many exotic 
lands that Northern France has no surprise in store 
for them. One can feel that they are quite prepared 
to receive hard knocks with as smiling a face as that 
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of a pugilist, and that it must be no easy matter to 
knock them out. 

Their endurance is, moreover, astounding. Recently, 
after a long day’s tramp, a battalion halted for half an 
hour’s rest. Down went the knapsacks on the ground, 
and a game of football was at once started. The 
match was still in full swing, when a whistle called 
them to fall in. One of the players said to his 
officer, ‘ You have made me lose the kick of my life, sir.’ 

‘““ When wounded, they display the same indiffer- 
ence as their blue-coated allies. I recall a Red Cross 
train which was about to carry away a hundred of 
them. Pending its starting, a stalwart Scot, whose 
enormous legs bristled with red hairs, strode up and 
down the platform, supporting his left hand swathed 
in blood-smeared bandages. He was wincing some- 
what, and he explained to me that his hand had been 
riddled with shrapnel bullets. But he quickly 
changed the subject, and joyously informed me 
that before being ‘ crumpled up’ he had sent not a 
few Germans to their doom. The memory of the fact 
seemed to afford him consolation. 

“They frequently display a sense of humour. 
During the battle of Ypres, a German eavalry officer 
took a header into a British trench, and picked 
himself up bespattered with mud. ‘ Oh, this cursed 
war!’ he exclaimed in English. The British soldier, 
who was about to drive a bayonet through him, 
burst into laughter and helped him to his feet. 


“Lastly, the Tommies are philosophers. At a 


watering-trough, the other day, I heard one of 
them say sententiously to one of his comrades, 
“If you have any money, you had better spend it 
to-dav ; vou may be killed by evening.’ ”’ 
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Hig Stitish king has been seen on the Continent in time of war. The King recently spent six days with his troops, and 


the b,. eSence has been highly appreciated by his soldiers. He is here seen walking with King Albert along a line of 
ice of Wales and members of the General Staff, both Indian and British. 
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IT’S A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE 
NAVY. 


many of which have been simply retained, 

whilst others have been dovetailed into modern 
routine, but without any conscious intention of mak- 
ing an anachronism appear excusable. Such is not 
the Navy way of doing things. One generation of 
sailors “carries on”’ from another, and as part of 
its daily round does things the origin of which few 
of the men could tell. This ignorance is not due to 
lack of interest. Bluejackets have much to learn, 
much to do, and few of them have any taste for 
antiquarian research. Service routine to them is 
just service routine, and they carry it out without 
inquiring the reason why certain things are done in 
a certain way. Yet such an inquiry yields much 
that is extremely interesting. Incidentally, too, it 
shows the innate conservatism of the Navy—how 
greatly the service is influenced by tradition. And 
this influence is all to the good, for our Navy’s 
traditions are splendid, and we could wish nothing 
better than that our sailors should live up to them, 
as they certainly do. 


< ‘HE British Navy is tenacious of old customs, 


In Memory of Nelson. 

Now as to the origin of certain customs. As part 
of his uniform every bluejacket wears a black silk 
neckerchief. That was first adopted as mourning 
for Lord Nelson, and it has been retained ever since. 
In the same way the three rows of white piping upon 
the sailor’s broad blue collar commemorate Neison’s 
three great fights—Trafalgar, Copenhagen, and the 
Nile. 


Ritual of the Quarter-Deck. . 


Every time officer or man goes upon the quarter- 
deck he salutes it. Woe be to him if he neglects this 
custom. As the quarter-deck is the officers’ part 
of the ship, it might be thought that the salutation 
was a mark of deference paid as a consequence of 
this. But it is not. The origin of the custom is 
far more remote, and goes back a very long way in 
our sea history. Centuries ago a crucifix used to 
stand upon the quarter-deck, and, of course, as all 
aboard then were Catholics, they had to cross them- 
selves whenever they approached the holy symbol. 
The crucifix disappeared ages ago; but the custom 
of saluting the quarter-deck, to which its presence 
gave rise, is still retained. 

When matchlocks or muskets were used in the 
Navy, the sentry aboard every warship when in har- 
bour had to fire his piece each night to test the prim- 
ing. There is no necessity to test the priming of a 
Lee-Enfield in this way, yet the sentry aboard ships 
in harbour still fires off his rifle every night. 

In the days of three-deckers it was the practice 
to hoist the captain from his boat to the ship’s deck 
in a boatswain’s chair. Whilst this was being done a 
boatswain’s mate stood by and signalled with his 
pipes to the men who were doing the hauling up. 
Companion ladders superseded boatswains’ chairs 
many years ago, but the captain is still piped over 
the ship’s side whenever he comes or goes. From 
being a practical requirement this piping has become 
a ceremonial observance. 
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Our illustration shows the strategic destruction of a railway bridge. On page 19 of last week’s number of 
he War” a writer explained fully how the charges are laid and fired for breaking down a bridge of this 
character. 
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SNAPSHOTS FROM THE FRONT. | 
Se ee 


A mud hut, accommodating eight men, erected is 
the French lines somewhere north of Soisson> 


A Belgian Boy Scout, 135 years of age, who has 
won the commendation of his King for bravery. 


The Allied trenches are not only secure, but they are rapidly becoming home-like as well. Here, north of 
Soissons, we see an underground bathroom, only 100 yards away from the German lines. 
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Bila of the ““Square-Rigged” Days. 


ha dividing off a ship’s company old customs of 
“ square-rigged’’ days still survive. Warships 

4 Onger have three masts; many have only one, 
bed that can be called a mast only from want of a 
is ..1 ame for it. Yet the crew of a Dreadnought 
« Still divided into ‘‘ forecastle men,” “‘ foretop men,” 
Quarter-deck men,” ‘‘maintop men,” and “ after- 
ast men.’ Even certain petty officers are still 
med “captain of the foretop,”’ etc. 
ts, Ld Sail these divisions 
€d to indicate the parts 
watt Ship in which men 
*te told off to work, and 
i Captain of the fore- 
be of the “‘ maintep,”’ 
ta he “‘ mizzen,”’ as the 
‘ Se might be, had to 
eek the work of the 
€r men aloft in these 
Tts of the rigging when 
ing sail. Of course 
“fe is no going aloft 
y. except it may be to 
a something that has 
Mled. Still, the old 
manner of . designating 
€n still obtains; and it 
tS all right too, for 
the old nomenclature 
New duties have been 


Before steam 


feached. However, in 
th. actual berthing of 


© crew, modern re- 
‘irements are given first 
Nsideration, and the 
i,t are berthed accord- 
the to their stations at 
© guns. 
Rn bygone days the 
®yal Marines were al- 
4° quartered between 
th. Officers and crew, for 
“y were then a sort of 
ho tective buffer between 
© two. Naval officers 
the. no longer afraid of 
7 men, but stationing 
© marines betwixt offi- 
sn and crew still re- 
%ins in force. In the 
ene way, the marine 
Xtry at the door of the 
Ptain’s cabin is always armed, though this is no 
ger a precaution but a custom. 
tic aturally, the observance of these ancient prac- 
®s makes for picturesqueness in life aboard ship, 
it does not in any way hamper efficiency. On 
© contrary, there is a good deal to be said in favour 
has tis blending the old with the new. It certainly 
_— effect of preserving a sense of continuity 
fen the Navy of to-day and the old Navy, 
i. which it differs so widely in many ways, 
ition it has inherited and cherishes its best tra- 
S. 
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Captain and Commander. 


The ships of a fleet base their routine upon that of 
the flagship, but upon his own vessel the captain 
of a warship is supreme. Custom has assigned him 
the starboard side of the quarter-deck for a promenade, 
and other officers would think it trespass to walk 
there whilst the captain is on deck, unless called over 
to him. Except upon very rare occasions, the cap- 
tain no longer reads over his commission to the crew 
upon taking command of a warship, though they 
know he has it, also the 
powers it confers upon 
him, and this is just as 
effective as if they heard 
all its provisions. 

But the commander— 
that is, the officer next in 
seniority to the captain— 
who is responsible for the 
upkeep of the ship, always 
tells off his crew into their 
divisions by watch and 
station bill just as ever. 
This is a task that re- 
quires good organization, 
as every man must be 
told where he has to go. 
and what he has to do 
for the whole of the time 
he remains in the ship. 


‘** Rise and Shine.” 


“Rise and shine, rise 
and shine; show a leg, or 
else a purser’s stocking,” 
calls the boatswain’s mate 
as he passes along the 
deck waking up the sleep- 
ing sailors of a morning. 
Until about a century 
back women used to go 
to sea in warships. When 
the crew was called of a 
morning, the women used 
to show a stockinged foot 
from the hammock, and 
the bos’n’s mate would 
pass them by. The stock- 
ings came from the pur- 
ser’s stores, as did many 
other things, hence “‘a pur- 
ser’s stocking.”” Women 
are not permitted to voy- 
age in His Majesty’s ships now, but the old formula 
for rousing out is still in vogue. On pay day, too, 
Jack still receives his money on the crown of his cap. 
As his name is called he steps up to the table, holds 
out his cap, crown upwards, and the paymaster lays 
the money upon it. 

In naval parlance, all aboard ship who do not 
belong to the military branch are called “ idlers.” 
How or when this term first arose one cannot say. 
It is very old and quite inaccurate, for these so-called 
“idlers ’’ are amongst the hardest worked men in 
the ship. 
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FIGHTING AMIDST ICE AND SNOW: 


ee infantry, warmly clad, well equipped, and in excellent spirits, are here seen marching to engag® 


the enemy on the icy fields of Poland. It will be noticed that the transport is carried on sledges. 


t 
6, ? Sen taeslerses in East Prussia is very severe. German infantry are shown above passing through an Eas 


Prussian village which has recently been destroyed. General ‘‘ Hiver” has always fought for the Russiat*, 
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OUR BRAVE BRITISH AIRMEN. 


How the Royal Flying Corps Works. 


“ WET her go!” 
Instantly every man who has been stand- 


ing round the British aeroplane, that has 
been tuned up for a flight over the lines of the 
“temy, jumps aside, since to get a knock from one 
°f the planes is to render one oblivious to all sur- 
foundings for several hours, while it is death to get 
Mixed up with the fiercely moving propeller. At 
°nce the machine leaps into the air as though en- 
Owed with sudden life. The pilot “feels” his 
€ngine by every means in his power, and suddenly 
€ descends to earth again. There is something, 
Possibly not very much, that is not working quite 
Smoothly, and at once a trained band of highly skilled 
Mechanics dash to the spot. 
The pilot hurriedly explains to them what is 
Wrong, since every moment may be precious, and 
€very nut and tube is at once examined. The fault 
IS quickly found, and off flies the aeroplane once 
More. This time she is rising beautifully, and she 
Spurns the ground beneath her as she soars up to the 
Skies, rapidly becoming a mere speck in the air, and 
the hum of her rapidly revolving engine becoming 
More and more faint every moment. She is off on 
€r mission of reconnaissance over the lines of the 
‘nemy. 
It is glorious work that the officers and men of the 
Oyal Flying Corps are carrying out in Belgium and 
Tance—ay, and even in Germany—at the present 
ay ; work of a kind never attempted in any previous 
Campaign. They are acting as “‘ the eyes of the 
‘Army ”’ to an extent that the cavalry on land and 
the cruisers at sea could never hope to emulate. 
hey locate almost immediately the position of the 
“nemy’s guns, and report them almost as quickly to 
their own headquarters, by a method they have for 
the most part invented for themselves; while, when 
he opportunity serves, they either drop one of their 

ghly explosive bombs over a carefully screened 


position, or let drop some thousand or so of those 
terrifying little darts that, by their sheer velocity, 
will go through both man and horse who are unfor- 
tunate enough to be in their path. 

Take a recent instance. A group of Uhlans, 
satiated with their attacks on defenceless old men 
and their outrages upon women, is taking a rest, 
where it is satisfied it is safe. More diabolical work 
is being plotted with eager glee, when, literally out of 
the unknown, comes a British aeroplane high aloft. 
It passes over the bivouac, and is scoffed at for its 
apparent impotence. Suddenly there is a squeal of 
terror, and the mounted sentry is pinned to the 
earth with his horse under him, both rider and steed 
in their last death agonies. There is a hurried cry 
for assistance, but before those sitting round their 
meal can as much as move, others are transfixed ; 
and the aeroplane sails gaily away, secure in the 
knowledge that its deadly work has been done, 
and that there are a few less Huns left to carry on 
their hellish work, 

A surgeon examining those who have been so 
dramatically struck down makes a careful examina- 
tion of the lifeless bodies before him. He presently 
discovers a wound, scarcely bigger than a bodkin 
would make; but the missile has crashed through 
helmet, skull, body, and horse as though the whole 
were so much tissue paper. A tiny six-inch dart is 
extracted from the body of the horse, no thicker 
than an ordinary lead pencil and not so long. It is 
the “‘new weapon ”’ that France introduced into this 
most terrible of all wars, and it has been at once 
adopted by the British flying men. 

No longer can the aeroplane be regarded as a mere 
‘“spy;”’ it can attack as well as report, as many a 
German patrol can testify to its cost. 

Before this patrol of Uhlans can recover from the 
stupor into which the very suddenness of the attack 
from the air has thrown it, back comes the aeroplane 
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A naval 70 h.p. Farman hydro-aeroplane, one of the aircraft now engaged in scouting 
on the threatened east coast of England. 
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ER AT 
once more. This time it is flying distinctly lower. 


Rifles are hastily raised, and shots are fired at it, 
literally at random. To hit a small machine flying, 
say, a thousand feet in the air, at something like a 
hundred miles an hour, is no easy matter. No blame, 
therefore, attaches to even the best marksmen in 
the world—and no one would ever compliment the 
Uhlans on their prowess with the rifle—if the target 
so temptingly offered is missed. The passenger on 
the machine suddenly leans over the side, and down 
comes a bomb that renders everything instantly 
lifeless within many yards of the place where the 
shell has landed. Then the aeroplane sails serenely 
Sack to its appointed base, and pilot and passenger 
alight with a conscious feeling of duty well per- 
formed, and proceed to make their reports to head- 
quarters, 

Oh, but it’s a glorious life to serve in the Royal 
Flying Corps at the present time ! 

At times, as Friedrichshafen found to its cost a 
week or two ago, there is sterner work for the Flying 
Corps to carry out. Many threats have been uttered, 
and without all possible doubt sincerely meant, of 
what the Zeppelins mean to do when they come over 
London, “ Therefore,’’ said a few daring spirits, 
“let us give them a lesson.’”’ And they did. They 
ran their machines out of their temporary hangars, 
and adventured upon no less an expedition than to 
drop their “ visiting cards ’’ on the headquarters of 
the German airships on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Constance. The mere fact that this involved a jour- 
ney of some two hundred and fifty miles over the 
most mountainous country of Europe at the very 
worst season of the year did not daunt them in the 
least. Your member of the Royal Flying Corps 
does not know fear; and as a very prominent member 
of the force put it just recently, “ It is to be doubted 


if many of those-who man our aeroplanes could a5 
much as spell it.’ 

The suggestion was made, and that was quite 
sufficient ; the only embarrassment that the com 
manding officer found himself in was how many 
machines to dispatch on this brave errand, and 
how best to soothe those down who were condemneé 
to remain behind. The result we all know to-day: 
Considerably more damage was done to the head 
quarters of the Zeppelin factory than Germany deems 
it quite advisable to reveal; while one of the bravest 
of the brave—Commander Briggs—was brought dow?, 
and, injured as he was, held a howling mob at bay 
until such time as he could surrender his sword t? 
an officer of rank that qualified him to receive it. 

The Royal Flying Corps is as ubiquitous at night 
as at day. It has now mounted on every machine 
one of the daintiest and most effective little search 
lights that have ever been seen. An infantry attack 
is in contemplation upon a trench, or a gun positiol, 
that has been located during the day. Silently and 
without as much as a match being struck, the it 
fantry that is to carry out this assault is assembled. 
With as little noise as possible half a dozen aeroplanes 
fly off into the night, and the tension on the waiting 
men is almost more than human nerves can beat: 
Suddenly a beam of light flashes out from the dusky 
skies, and, with a yell that the Germans have now 
come to know and fear, the ‘British bayonet is at 
work once more, and an answering signal goes uP 
to the murky clouds that all is well, and that the 
“contemptible little army’”’ is still doing quite 
nicely, thank you. 

The debt that the whole world owes to the Royal 
Flying Corps is not yet known, and probably it neve! 
will be, since, like all truly great men, the members ot 
this corps are modestly silent as to their achievements- 
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Bitter cold has been recently experienced in the western 
theatre of war. Our illustration shows British artillery 
moving along the snowy roads. 


When North Winds Blow. 
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French troops are here seen advancing to the firing 
line in Belgium to relieve the British, who have held 
their trenches for many consecutive days. 
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The German cruiser Scharnhorst, one of the four sunk by Admiral Sturdee’s squadron off the Falkland Islands 


on December 8. 


Only three cruisers and two armed merchant ships of the enemy are now at large. 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The Naval Victory. 


HE outstanding event of the week has been 
| the all but complete destruction of the Ger- 
man squadron which left Kiao-chau on the 
outbreak of hostilities for an unknown destination. 
Nothing was heard of it until it appeared before 
Papeete on Tahiti, and it immediately returned to 
obscurity until November 1, when it met a British 
squadron off the Chilean coast, and being over- 
whelmingly superior in numbers and in gun-power, 
managed to sink two of our older armoured cruisers— 
the Good Hope and the Monmouth. Our loss of life 
was great—1,654 men and officers, including one of 
the most distinguished of our younger admirals, 
Sir Christopher Cradock. The victory was hailed 
with delirious joy in Germany, and certain neutrals 
predicted that Britain’s vaunted sea-power had 
vanished. A London newspaper, which has all 
along pursued a vendetta against Mr. Churchill, at 
once attacked the Admiralty, and on the morning 
of December 8 ascribed the “ still fruitless pursuit 
of the German cruisers’”’ to the fact that an irre- 
sponsible civilian amateur was overriding the Board 
of Admirals, much, we suppose, as the Kaiser is 
said to be asserting himself over von Moltke. On 
the very day thai this ill-timed attack appeared the 
work had been done, and the German cruisers, all 
but one, were at the bottom of the sea. 


The German Loss. 


Five weeks have elapsed since the Chilean disaster, 
and it is now evident that the Admiralty lost not an 
hour in preparing to re-establish British prestige. 
Sir Frederick Sturdee, to whom the business was 
entrusted, was at the Admiralty five weeks ago, and 
probably some of his ships were then in home waters. 
We do not know the composition of his squadron, 
but from the fact that it included the Shannon, 


Achilles, Cochrane, and Natal, we get some indicatio® 
of its formidable character. Clearly no risks were t? 
be taken. The rapidity with which Admiral Sturde@ 
accomplished his mission is due to no fortunaté 
accident, but to a fatal error on the part of Admira 
von Spee. It will be remembered that after the actio® 
on November 1 the light cruiser Glasgow steamed 
off south in order to round Cape Horn and warn the 
Canopus. Von Spee, guessing the object of this 
manceuvre, started in pursuit. He had already pass 
through Magellan Straits, when he was sighted 0 
the Falkland Islands. He immediately attempted 
to return, and a running fight began. Three hours 
later the Scharnhorst, von Spee’s flagship, was sunk, 
and in two hours more the Gneisenau and Leipzig 
were sent to the bottom. The Dresden and the Nur? 
berg made off during the action, but the latter wa5 
accounted for, and the former is being pursued: 
Our loss was extremely light—seven killed and fout 
wounded ; that of the enemy very severe, only “‘ some 
survivors ’’ having been rescued. By the sinking of 
the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau, the German Navy 
loses two of its largest, latest, and most powerfully 
armed cruisers ; the former was the leading gunuery 
ship of the German Fleet, and the latter had also wo? 
the ‘‘ Kaiser prize”’ for good shooting. Unofficia 
messages tell us that the Scharnhorst kept on firing 
until her guns were submerged. Of the actual 
details of the battle nothing is known up to the timé 
of writing, but it is probable that the fight resolv 
itself into a series of single ship actions. The Germans 
in their report have given up all hope of the Dresde™ 
and we may be quite sure that its days are numbered. 
The Admiralty has nobly vindicated itself ; the Navy 
has maintained its old tradition, and Admiral Sturde@ 
has covered himself with glory. The men of Jellicoe’s 
fleet are daily watching and praying for a similat 
opportunity. 
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The War of Attrition. 


Theoretically the strategy of the German naval 
authorities is perfectly sound. It is, as every one 
<nows, to reduce our strength to something approach- 
Mg the German strength by means of submarines, 
destroyers, and mines, before risking a full-dress 
Naval engagement. The assumption was that rela- 

vely we should suffer enormously greater losses 
than the enemy, and many naval experts were quite 
Prepared for this result. In the event, however, the 
War of attrition has gone entirely in our favour. At 
the beginning of the war we had 34 armoured cruisers 
to Germany’s 9. We have now 29, and Germany 

as 6. Our superiority in this type of ship has 
therefore increased to a ratio of 48 to 10, as against 
38 to 10 at the beginning of hostilities. Turning to 
Protected cruisers, we find that we began the war 
With 81 vessels to Germany’s 45, our ratio of supe- 
Mlority being exactly 18 to 10. We have lost 5, only 
2 of which were less than sixteen years old; while 
Germany has lost 10, only 3 of which were more 
than nine years old. We now have 76 to Germany’s 
35, our ratio of superiority being 22 to 10. As to 
€stroyers, we have lost none, while the Germans 
have lost certainly 8 and perhaps more, so that here 
gain our ratio of superiority, which was as 201 to 
132 at the beginning of the war, has been increased. 
So that, taking it all round, the biter has been bitten ; 

€ went out for wool, and has come home shorn. 


Christmas Fare in the Trenches. 


Judging from the enormous number of edibles 
Which generous souls at home are sendiug out to the 
Men at the front, there will be a perfect Dickens 
Saturnalia in the trenches on Christmas Day. Our 
Sallaut Allies will probably taste British Christmas 
are too, and will perhaps revise their national 
°pinion with regard to plum pudding. ‘“‘ Their pud- 
ding,” observes a French writer, “ is made of suet, 
Sugar, currants, and tea. The mess is boiled for 
fifteen days, sometimes for six months; then it is 
Considered delicious. No pudding, no Christmas, 
the repast is sacred, and the English meditate over 
t for six months in advance; they are the only 
People who put money in a savings bank for a dinner. 
Sor families economize for months, and take a 
Shilling to a publican every Saturday of the year, 
M return for which on Christmas Day they gorge 
1emselves, and are sick for a week after.”” Such 
“sparagements, however humorous, are out of fashion 
_™ the France of to-day. It is quite possible that 
fore the war ends the British plum pudding will 
Sure on every patriotic menu in France. 


The Sugar Question. 

The chairman at the recent annual meeting of 
he great sugar firm of Henry Tate and Sons, 
limited, remarked that the rupture of international 

"elations sent the price up some /15 a ton, and had 
Not the Government very wisely stepped in, the rise 


“ hotographs from Newspaper Illustrations, 
4, and 25; from Alfieri on pages 6, 13, 18 (2), 
‘gtnald Haines on page 7; from Topical Press 
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would have been far greater. All contracts for thou- 
sands of tons of German and Austrian beet sugar had 
to be cancelled, and supplies of cane sugar from Cuba, 
Java, etc., had to be procured. Cane sugar, it ap- 
pears, can only be purchased by paying cash at 
the various ports abroad, and the money required 
for this purpose would have run into millions of 
pounds sterling. The Government, however, came 
forward and financed the transactions, thus securing 
large supplies of both raw and other sugar, and there- 
by checking the advance. In carly August, the price 
of refined sugar rose to {55 a ton ; it was immediately 
reduced to £30 per ton for granulated, and it has since 


Admiral Graf von Spee, whose flag was flying on 
the Scharnhorst when she was sunk by a British 
squadron on December 8. 


fallen a further {2, ros. a ton—-a remarkable testi- 
mony to the wisdom of the Government’s action. 

No questions excite greater differences of opinion 
than those connected with the sugar trade. For 
instance, an article published in No. 16 of this maga- 
zine, by Mr. C. Sandbach Parker, chairman of the 
Demerara Co., Limited, raised issues upon which 
public opinion is sharply divided. It is therefore 
satisfactory to find unanimous approval of the 
British Government’s action at this time. It has 
relieved a situation, serious not only for every house- 
hold in the land, but also for the numerous industries 
dependent upon a large supply of cheap sugar. 


Ltd., appear on pages 3, 8, 14, 15, 20, and 21; from Central News on pages 4, 5, 17, 
and 26; from Daily Mirror on pages 6, 10, 11, 12, 23 (2), and 28; from 
on page 9; from Record Press on pages 10 and 11; from Bennett on pages 16 


and 19 ; from Sport and General on pages 18 and 20; from Edgar Beard on page 22. 
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HOW TO HELP. Soa hag 


was adopted, each parcel containing comforts for one soldier. 
Each man received one shirt, sweater, jersey, or cardigan, 
one pair of socks, one pair of mittens, one small bath towel, 
Soap, handkerchiefs, a muffler, leather bootlaces, a tooth- 
brush, toilet paper, } Ib. of chocolate, some stationery, an in- 
delible pencil, a pipe, } lb. of tobacco, cigarettes, and safety 
Matches: approximate value, 12s. This scheme has been 
revived for the Expeditionary Army in the field. In doing 
so, the fund in no way interferes with the valuable assistance 
which others are rendering. The intention—based on South 
African experience—is to bring all existing effort to the most 
Practical purpose by establishing a central bureau to ensure 
co-ordination, and so avoid on the one hand the danger of 
gifts being duplicated to the same units in the field, and on 
the other to make sure that provision is made for every unit. 
To do this effectively requires the cordial co-operation of 
those engaged in providing particular articles, so that these 
can be combined in parcels. Another important considera- 
tion is the question of punctual and certain transport of these 
parcels to the troops. The War Office gives its support to the 
scheme, and will afford the necessary facilities for conveying 
Consignments. Mrs. William Sclater, who so ably carried 
out the organization of the Field Force Fund in South Africa, 
has again kindly consented to act as hon. secretary. Money 
contributions should be addressed to Mr. Ralph Upton, the 
hon. treasurer. 

Address: The Field Force Fund, 53 Grosvenor Street, 
London. 

FAMILIES OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS.—Those who 
would bring relfef to families of soldiers and sailors now in 
distress should apply to the nearest representative of the Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Families Association. The National Relief 
Fund is financing the head office, which is making grants to 
county treasurers as required. Counties and divisions of the 
Association should not apply tothe National Relief Fund direct. 

Addresses : The Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association, 
33 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W., and 106 Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 

LLASSES.—Owners of field-glasses may do national 
work by giving their use to non-commissioned officers in the 
field; stalking-glasses as well as field-glasses are found 
useful. All glasses offered are marked with an index num- 
ber, and the names and addresses of the owners are regis- 
tered, and soldiers are asked to return them after the war. 
Lord Roberts issued an appeal. Glasses should be sent to 
the address below. 

Address: National Service League, 72 Victoria Street, 


London, S.W. 


_ FISHERMEN AND SAILORS.—Who would not try to do 


something to help the widows, the orphans, and other de- 
pendants of fishermen and sailors who have lost their lives 
through the explosion of German mines in the North Sea? 
Their sad case cries to the heavens for pity. The agency 
of help is ‘‘ The Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 
Society,” and through this channel about £200 a month is 
disbursed to these poor people, as well as nearly {100 a 
montb tc the survivors of crews of vessels sunk or damaged 
by the enemy. A remarkable teature of the society’s work 
is that it is supported not only by the charitable, but largely 
by payments of the seamen themselves. Some thirty thou- 
sand members are enrolled annually. In 1913 about £18,000 
was expended in relief. Help is more than ever needed. 
Address : The Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal 
Benevolent Society, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, Lon- 
don, S.W. 7 
PLEMISH NEWSPAPER FOR REFUGEES.—He!p in sup- 
porting a Flemish newspaper for the thousands of refugees 
Whc can only talk and read Flemish is sought by Father 
Bernard Vaughan, whc writes: ‘“ In response to the plead- 
ings of our helpless friends, we have started a small Flemish 
Paper called De Stem uit Belgié (L’Echo de Belgique), printed 
by Smith and Sons, 55 Fetter Lane. I can conceive of no 
better means of keeping up the courage and spirits of our 
untortunate guests from Belgium than the circulation among 
them of a paper which will appeal to their domestic and social, 
Patriotic and religious instincts.” 
Address: Belgian News Fund, 55 Russell Square, London. 


FLINT AND TINDER, HOW TO OBTAIN FOR THE 


FRONT.—Soldiers and sailors at the front have been asking 
continually since the early days of the war for flint and tinder, 
matches being difficult to procure, and, when procured, being 
unsatisfactory, as they were affected by the damp, and would 
not light in wet weather. A sudden demand for tinder 
lighters was thus created in the trade—a small one in peace 
time. Stocks soon were depleted, and owing to the quantities 
needed for the front, restocking was impossible. To meet 
difficulties, a tinder-lighter fund was originated by Mr. Haden 
Crawford of Marlow, and subscriptions came in, the cause 
being recognized as a valuable one, and contracts were entered 
upon for a supply. Various great difficulties have had to 
be encountered, but the work has been carried on with the 
utmost energy, Mr. Crawford understanding that the soldiers 
and sailors wanted the tinders without delay. 

“The way to help me,” writes Mr. Crawford, ‘is for the 
public to send donations—sixpences, shillings, and upwards— 
to any extent they can afford. I will be supplied direct from 


‘the manufacturers, and therefore to the best advantage 


financially. This will enable me to send out the large con- 
signments I have been asked for, and which I have arranged 
to send out, and I was the first to make this arrangement, 
and am therefore entitled to its success.” 

Address: Flint and Tinder Lighter Fund, Mr. Haden 
Crawford, Marlow, Bucks. 


FLYING MEN.—There are some one hundred and fifty offi- 


cers and a thousand flying men at the front. They must be 
equipped to resist intense cold when flying. Those who feel 
special sympathy for our intrepid airmen should support 
the fund which exists to supply them with warm clothing 
and other comforts. They need sweaters, mufflers, mittens, 
socks, handkerchiefs, pipes, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, butter 
Scotch, bull’s-eyes, and other warming sweets, condensed 
milk, and potted meats. 

Address: Women’s Patriotic Aerial League, 25 Denison 
House, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


FOOD ECONOMY IN TIME OF WAR.—How to make a 


small income go a long way is the pressing problem affecting 
most of us in these days. All suggestions for economy of food 
are now of value. An interesting little weekly budget, 
showing how it is possible for one person to exist on the 
sum of ros. a week, has been drawn up by the Distressed 
Gentlefolks’ Aid Association, as follows :— 


Ios. A WEEK, OF WHICH 5S. GOES FOR RENT. 


oa; Sid: 
Coals or oil Te Pit Se ts Orns 
Tea. 7 nn hs” OfL ie. “oa Ose 
Cheese or butter . o 43 Oil for lamp sN@l 
Bread . . 0 7 Vegetables or fruit og 
Wood. . Stig: tg 
Meat or fish ae, Total Say 


Leaving 5d. for clothes, medicine, groceries, stationery, 
stamps, and everything else, luxuries or even comforts 
of any kind are impossible, and when sickness comes the 
misery is intensified. 


FOOD FUND, NATIONAL.—To give food to those brought to 


the verge of starvation by the war—to refugees, mothers 
and babies, and unemployed women—is the noble work of 
a national food fund. Help may be given by individuals by 
holding drawing-room meetings in aid of the cause—to 
which speakers will be sent if wanted—by sending and getting 
friends to send orders for groceries to any tradesman, to be 
sent to the fund, and by ordering petrol at any motor com- 
pany for the food-distributing cars. 

The fund does not interfere with the activities of other 
societies, and to avoid doing so it confines its work to two. 
main channels—the collection and distribution of food, and 
the prevention of waste. Food is distributed only to well- 
accredited organizations whith are dealing with the feeding 
of people in need owing to the war, thus enabling these bodies 
greatly to extend and enlarge their work. In no case does 
the fund itself distribute food to individuals. 

The collection and distribution of food have met with a 
splendidly generous response in London from the Centrak 
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Meat Market, the Billingsgate Fish Market, and Covent GAMES FOR CAMPS.—The general officer commanding the 


FRENCH FAMILIES IN DISTRESS. 


FURNITURE: FREE STORAGE, 


Garden Market, as well as from numerous firms and private 
people. The fund feeds some one thousand five hundred 
persons, of whom the majority are refugees. 

Lectures and demonstrations throughout the kingdom, on 
the principles of household economy in buying, cooking, 
and using food, with a view to preventing that waste which 
now prevails in almost every British household whether rich 
or poor, are good causes for a campaign. One shillings- 
worth of waste a week in each of the 10,000,000 households 
means £26,000,000 sterling of waste in a year to the nation. 
For this part of the work the co-operation has been secured 
of important associations which deal with food supplies and 
agriculture, as well as of food and cookery experts. The 
distribution of educative literature is part of the scheme. 

Money is needed for further extension, and to form a reserve 
fund which can be drawn upon for the purchase of extra food 
if great emergency arises. ; 

Address : National Food Fund, 1a Dover Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


If help is sought for 
French families in distress, application is recommended to the 
Comité d’Assistance aux Familles de Soldats Frangais, Offices 
of the French Consulate-General, 51 Bedford Square, London, 

‘or to the French Benevolent Society, 41 Fitzroy Square, 
London. 


FRENCH TROOPS.— Clothing and comforts for the French 


forces may be sent to the Comité Nationale d’Aide et de 
Prévoyance en Faveur des Soldats, 2 Flace de la Bourse, Paris. 
FRIENDS OF OUR FORCES.—Ladies willing to help a 
national cause by occasional service might communicate 
with this association, which exists ‘‘ to help soldiers (and 
sailors when possible) in any way we can.” The ways in- 
clude: Concerts; collections for comforts; looking after 
wives and families; aiding the wounded; supplying fruit, 
flowers, and books; providing pleasant society and enter- 
tainment for those in camps; arranging for motor drives ; 
and providing lectures and lecturers. 

Address: The Friends of our Forces, 47 Beaucamp Place, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


It may be useful to those 
helping soldiers who have joined or are joining His Majesty’s 
forces to know of a scheme whereby their furniture may be 
stored free of cost, for there have been many cases where 
soldiers and sailors have been forced to sell furniture, not 
being able to afford storage. Particulars may be obtained 
at the address below. 
Address : Veterans’ Club, 47 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


GAME.—Those who are shooting this winter may add a zest 


te their sport, and acquit themselves of any feeling of selfish- 
ness, by sending a portion of their bag as a gift to those who 
by their vigilance are making such a peaceable recreation 
possible. Care should be taken in packing, as a fortnight 
may elapse before the game reaches its destination. The 
package should be marked ‘‘ Game for the Fleet,” and should 
be sent carriage paid, by rail, to the Naval Store Officer, 
Grand Fleet, Dingwall, N.B. 


GAMES.—-In order to provide amusement and recreation for 


our wounded heroes now convalescing in hospitals and homes, 
for soldiers at camps, and for our men interned in Holland, 
a “ Tatler Games Bureau ’’ has been formed, and an appeal 
is made for games. Any games which readers have at home 
may be sent, or they may be purchased. The following 
games will be most welcome: packs of cards, dominoes, 
draughts, jig-saw puzzles, patience, race games, chess sets, 
halma, De la Rue’s new cavalry card game. All games 
should be addressed to Mrs. Hugh Spottiswoode (hon. super- 
intendent), ‘‘ Tatler Games Bureau,” Great New Street, 
London, E.C., who will distribute them on a regular plan to 
the various hospitals and other places where the wounded 
are lying. Mrs. Hugh Spottiswoode will be glad to hear 
from any hospitals or convalescent homes which wish to 
participate in the distribution, and her efforts will be greatly 
facilitated if some idea as to the number of men who would 
be benefited under the scheme is given to her. All packages 
sent should have the name and address of the donor clearly 
written on the outside of each package. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


22nd Division at Seaford would be very glad to receive a0Y 
of the following games for use in the recreation tents of the 
units in the division: draughts, dominoes, backgammo®s 
cribbage-boards, and cards. So also would Lieutenant D. 
Low, R.E., R.E. Mess, Bulford Camp, Salisbury. 


GENTLEFOLK, AID FOR.—The war, doubtless, has largel¥ 


increased the number of those who may be classed as “ dis 
tressed gentlefolks ”’—a class who, though in dire distres% 
naturally shrink from making their wants known, and col” 
sequently do not get the relief which would be granted if there 
were more publicity. To meet such cases there exists “ Th® 
Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Association,” who give relief t? 
those in distress of all professions and ages, both ladies 22 
gentlemen, usually in the form of a weekly allowance. 
may be imagined, on account of the war funds for this g 
cause are more than ever needed. 

Address: The Distressed Gentlefolks’ Aid Associatio™ 
75 Brook Green, London, W. 


GIFTS FOR SAILORS.—Special appeal is made for the fol 


lowing gifts for sailors :— 

Cardigan jackets, jerseys, pants, and belts. 

Mittens.—12 inches by 8 inches. Sew the long sides t™ 
gether, leaving hole for the thumb r4 inches from the top. 

Mufflers.—z2 yards long, 10 to 12 inches wide. 

Balaclava Helmets.—-Pattern 427 from Messrs. W. H. Head 
and Son, 191A Sloane Street, S.W. 

All the above should be made of 4-ply Alloa yarn in navY 
blue or dark gray. 

Long stockings in undyed wool. 

Sea-boots. 

Oilskins. 

Eleven-lb. parcels of these gifts are sent direct to the ship> 
of the fleet—at something like the rate of roo a day—bY 
the committee named below, who would be most grate 
for additional help, clothing or money. Letters receiv 
from commanders show that the gifts are much appreciate’ 
While large workrooms are turning out the gifts, co-operatio® 
is sought from outside. 

Address: Ladies’ Emergency Committee of the Navy 
League, 47 Grosvenor Square, London, S.W. 


GIFTS FOR THE FORCES.—Princess Mary’s Fund wa? 


started with the idea of providing a Christmas present fro™ 
the nation to all our sailors afloat and our soldiers at th® 
front. ‘‘I am sure,” says Princess Mary, in a touchin§ 
appeal, “‘ that we should all be the happier to feel that W° 
had helped to send our little token of love and sympathy: 
something that would be useful and of permanent value 
and the making of which may be the means of providité 
employment in trades adversely affected by the war.” 

Address: H.R.H. the Princess Mary’s Fund, Ritz Hotel 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


GIFTS FOR THE FRONT.—Cardigans, tobacco, and othet 


comforts are collected for comrades at the front by th® 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Labour Brigade, 17 Sloane Street, 
London. 


GIRL CLERKS AND THE WAR.—More especially for youns 


women thrown out of employment by the war, who are at 
sad loss to know what to do, the Association of Wom 
Clerks and Typists is in being to render aid. Those wh? 
know of any case of distress should at once communicat® 
the particu lars. 

Address : The Association of Women Clerks and Typist! 
12 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Those who would supply 
comforts for soldiers and sailors, but cannot make thé 
themselves—or fast enough—may give orders for clothing 
and knitted goods, to be made by the girls of the ‘ G.F.S- t 
This vast organization is doing national work at the prese? 
time in many directions. Among other phases of its spect 
work in connection with the war, its Central Employme? 
Office is invaluable in giving work and training to girls thr? 
out of employment. Classes of girls helped include :— - 

Dressmakers, some of whom are now employed by tb 
“G.F.S.” in small toymaking industry. Orders wi 
gladly received by the secretary at the office. Typists 
secretaries; governesses and nursery governesses, espec!# 


an 


ily 
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those thrown out of employment abroad. Crippled and 
invalid members of the society are employed in making every 
kind of article of needlework, especially nowadays clothing 
and knitted goods suitable for soldiers and sailors. Money 
is needed for help towards training, and for the expenses of 
the office. 

Address: The Girls’ Friendly Society, 39 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


GIRLS OUT OF WORK, FOR.—-For London girls out of work 


aid is forthcoming through an agency which provides them 
with temporary employment, so that they may earn a living— 
as much as 1s. 4d. a day—by needlework done on the premises 
of the organizers. Orders for work may be given. 

Address: The Women’s Branch of the Social Institutes 
Union, W. H. Smith Memorial Institute, Portugal Street, 
London, W.C. : 


GIRLS, TOWN, FOR THE COUNTRY.—One of the most 


interesting and suggestive experiments which owes its origin 
to the outbreak of the war is that of taking the factory girls 
from the dismal overcrowded conditions of industrial towns 
to the fresh air and vigorous life of the country. The Central 
Committee on Women’s Employment, seeking new sources 
of employment for those whom the war has thrown out of 
work, are actively helping in the new work of establishing 
women upon the land. There was never a time when the 
nation was more eager to be self-supporting, and to develop 
to the fullest extent its resources of food supplies. 

In the far west of England a new factory is being created 
in which the working women of surrounding districts find a 
new employment in all forms of fruit-pulping, in drying vege- 
tables, and in bottling new unsweetened fruit preserves. By 
means of this work hundreds of tons of fruit which would 
otherwise have been wasted have been dealt with, and sup- 
plies for the Army and other public sources provided, and a 
trade hitherto centred in Germany developed in this country. 
It is hoped that this industry will be established on a paying 
basis, and probably one hundred girls will be enjoying the 
healthy life of the country. 

Closer at hand, at Radlett in Herts, East London girls will 
soon be hard at work developing a good acreage of land with 
fruit and vegetables and flowers. Here the girls work under 
the direction of lady gardeners, who will train them in this 
work with a view to establishing them as skilled market 
gardeners and fruit-growers in the future. 

Wages are paid until they shall be ready for good employ- 
ment elsewhere, and their work shall give them a livelihood 
without further assistance. Care does not end with the 
payment of wages ; the comfort and well-being of these young 
women, many of them between eighteen and twenty, who are 
necessarily away from their homes, is safeguarded. But 
the great gain is that while the committee is able to relieve 
the immediate distress, it also looks forward to a time when, 
by the action it has taken at this time of crisis, it shall have 
been able to raise a new ideal of country life. 

The policy of ‘‘ back to the land” has never before been 
tried for women, and when as to-day the country most needs 
a strong and healthy population, no measure could be more 
worthy of support than this effort to develop a vigorous 


_ womanhood. 


Address : The Queen’s Work for Women Fund, 8 Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W. 


GLOVES.—Old white kid, dog-skin, and lisle-thread gloves 


are required as material for toymaking. They should be 
sent to Miss Pocock, Women’s Emergency Corps, 8 York 
Place, Baker Street, London, W. 

For sailors afloat acceptable gifts are warm waterproof 
gloves, especially the type used by ski runners, etc. Gifts 
are collected and forwarded by Mr. Frank N. Trier, hon. 
secretary of the Ski Club of Great Britain, Caxton House, 
Westminster, London 


GOLFERS: HOW THEY MAY HELP.— Al! golfers are asked 


to support a fund for helping, and finding employment for, 
middle-class women thrown out of work by the war. In 
order to have the benefit of a first-class organization, the 
committee have decided to co-operate with the ‘‘ Women’s 
Emergency Corps.” All golfers are asked to contribute, no 
matter how small the sum, and those who can offer employ- 


ment of any sort are requested to communicate with the 
committee. The committee will be glad to hear of any 
necessitous cases, which will be immediately investigated. 

Workrooms for toymaking are the means of giving em- 
ployment. Contributions to be sent to the hon. treasurer, 
Mrs. Lewis Smith, 25 Queen Anne Street, London, W. 

Address: Women Golfers’ War Fund, 23 Tite Street, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


HOME WORKROOMS.—A splendid scheme for assisting poor 


women who have suffered by the war—a scheme by which 
they are enabled to earn money by working in home work- 
rooms—is being fostered by the Women’s Local Government 
Society. Ladies interested in work for women who have a 
room which would be available during the day as a work- 
room are invited to help the scheme. They should apply 
either to any local branch of the society or to the secretary. 

Address : Women’s Local Government Society, 19 Tothill 
Street, London, S.W. 


HONOUR.—The ‘‘ League of Honour” for women and girls 


of the British Empire has been organized for the period of 
the war, with the following objects :— 

To band together the women and girls of the Empire, 
with the object of upholding the standard of women’s duty 
and honour during this time of war, by prayer, purity, and 
temperance. 

To raise a strong force of public opinion and support 
among women and girls, with which to combat some of the 
social and moral dangers emphasized by the war. 

To deepen, among women and girls of all classes, the sense 
of their responsibility for the honour of the nation, and to 
make clear the fact that the manhood of our country is either 
raised or lowered by the influence of its womanhood. 

To provide opportunities for mutual help, encouragement, 
and spiritual influence among all ranks. 

Address : League of Honour, Ash Tree House, Wargrave, 
Bucks. 


HORSES AT THE FRONT.—Those who would co-operate 


in the humane work of the Army Veterinary Corps for the 
care of the sick and wounded horses of the British forces at 
the front may do so through the R.S.P.C.A., many of whose 
inspectors have been drafted into the ranks of the corps. 
The society has the official sanction of the Army Council to 
aid the corps. The Duke of Portland appeals for contribu- 
tions. 

Horse clothing should be forwarded to the Chief Ordnance 
Officer, Woolwich Dockyard. 

Address: Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


HOSE-TOPS FOR HIGHLAND REGIMENTS.—Lord 


Kitchener has asked for 15,000 hose-tops for the men of the 
Highland regiments at present serving with the Expedi- 
tionary Force. These hose-tops are of a pattern approved 
by the King, and are intended to replace those hitherto in 
use, as they are to be made long enough to pull over the 
knee in bad weather. Though a kilt gives great warmth 
round the waist, those who are accustomed to wearing it 
in cold or damp will, we think, vouch for the disadvantages 
it must offer to men spending nights in wet trenches, and a 
chill at the knee is liable to spread upwards and chill the 
body. They are easily and quickly made, and require about 
one and a half cuts (or three skeins) of wheeling, or two cuts 
(that is, four skeins) of fingering. They should be made in 
khaki or in shades as near as possible to it, natural (undyed), 
light heather, and inconspicuous Lovat mixtures being 
allowed. Gray shades are not authorized. Messrs. Pettigrew 
and Stephens, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, have kindly 
undertaken to lay aside large quantities of these shades. 
They will, be sold at 114d. the cut, and postage will be paid 
on all orders over ros. Persons giving orders should state 
that the wool is required for hose-tops. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING HosE-Tops FoR HIGHLAND 
REGIMENTS. 


Cast on rather loosely 78 stitches on No. 12 needles. Knit 
a rib of 1 plain, 1 purl, for 92 rows (g} inches). 93rd row.— 
Knit 2 purl, 20 plain, 3 purl, 13 plain, 3 purl, 13 plain, 3 purl, 
20plain,1 purl. Repeat this for 29 rows (or 3 inches). 122nd 
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row.—* Purl 2, knit 2 together. Knit on, continuing the 
same rib as in previous 30 rows until only 3 stitches are left. 
Then knit 2 together and purl r. Knit 4 more rows in this 
same rib, without decreasing. * Repeat from * to * until 
you have done 45 rows inclusive from the row in which you 
began to decrease. Cast off very loosely. 

The above stitches, with firm knitting, give a medium- 
sized hose-top. The whole, when finished, should measure 
19 inches. These directions are for 3-ply wheeling ; for 5-ply 
fingering 90 stitches should be cast on, the rest of the hose- 
top being in proportion. No. 13 needles should be used. 
Wool required, 1} to 2 cuts—that is, three or four skeins. 

Communications and parcels should be marked ‘“ Hose- 
tops,” and addressed, Lady Tullibardine, Kettering, Northants. 


HOSPITAL WORK. See Rep Cross. 


HOUSEWIVES, OR SAILORS’ DITTY-BAGS, HOW TO 
MAKE.—These directions are given by the Missions to 
Seamen, who appeal to ladies for these comforts :— 

A strip of blue galatea, or serge, 18 inches long by 6 inches 

wide—and a piece of flannel same size—and between the 
two put a piece of Harding, 12 inches by 6 inches, turning 
up the 6 inches of blue-lined flannel to form the pocket. In 
the lid put an extra piece of flannel for needles and pins. 
Bind round with scarlet braid and sew a piece of braid to lid 
to tie round. Fill the pocket with black and white thread 
on reels, black and white cottons on reels, darning wool on 
cards (gray and black), buttons (black and white metal), 
also linen ones, medium size. 
INDIAN SOLDIERS, THE.—‘“ What can I do to help the 
Indians ?’’ Many have asked the question without finding 
the answer. Lord Roberts and Lord Curzon answer in these 
terms, on behalf of the Indians whom they know so well :— 

‘‘ When this force, which is believed to consist of 40,000 to 
50,000 men, sailed from India, its dispatch was rightly re- 
garded as one of the most dramatic incidents in a campaign 
already rich in evidences of loyalty and enthusiasm. Every 
one longs to show in some practical form his recognition of 
this splendid voluntary effort. 

“Let it not be thought that the Government is not play- 
ing its part. The Indian force has arrived in Europe fully 
equipped with all the necessaries of war. Complete arrange- 
ments have been made for field ambulances, base hospitals, 
and the like. It is to supplement this provision that appeal 
is made for funds for a hospital, and clothing and comforts. 
Just as the British Red Cross is everywhere furnishing, from 
volunteer sources, hospitals, ambulances, nurses, and com- 
forts to the British troops in Europe, so it is essential that 
the Indian troops, who will be fighting under conditions and 
in a climate that will be both novel and trying, should be 
equally well cared for. 

“The Indian Fund was started by grants of £10,000 from 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which is strongly estab- 
lished in India, and has already done admirable work there, 
and of £6,666 from the Viceroy’s Imperial War Fund. It is 
evident that a large sum will be required. Accordingly, all 
those who know and love India, who have served it in an 
official capacity, or profited by trading connections with that 
country, and realize the supreme importance of the Indian 
factor in our Imperial system, are invited to show that India’s 
service is rewarded by England’s gratitude.”’ 

Donations of money may be sent to the hon. secretary. 
Gifts of clothes or comforts may be sent direct to the Ware- 
house Sub-committee at Messrs. Selfridge’s premises, 29 
Somerset Street, W., marked on the outside, ‘‘ Indian Soldiers’ 
Fund.” Parcels should be sent carriage paid, and should 
each contain a statement, inside, of the donor’s name and 
address, with a complete list of the contents. Gifts of 
money should be sent separately and not included in parcels. 

Offers of motor ambulances may be addressed to Lord 
Norreys, 35 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. Individuals 
and societies who are collecting warm clothes and comforts for 
the Indian troops should send the articles they are providing 
for dispatch abroad under the direction of the committee. 

Special inquiries should be directed to the Secretary, 
Information Bureau, India Office, London. 

Address: Indian Soldiers’ Fund, 1 Carlton House Terrace, 
London, S.W. 


HOW TO HELP. 


INSURANCE OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS.—The Pre* 


Bureau on November 11, 1914, issued a memorandum with 
reference to additional premiums on life policies of members 
of His Majesty’s forces during the war. It states :— ; 
His Majesty’s Government have had under consideratio® 
the position of members of the naval and military forces ° 
the Crown holding policies of assurance on their lives. __ 
Some of these policies were issued free of all restrictions 
as to occupation or residence. The conditions of issue ° 
other policies, however, expressly excluded exposure to P@™ 
ticular risks—for example, participation in active naval or 
military operations, without the previous consent of the life 
office and the payment of such additional premium as migh 
be determined. Failure to. pay this additional premiu™ 
rendered the insured person liable to the voidance of b'S 
policy. : 
In the special circumstances of the present war, His Majesty 2 
Government felt constrained to approach the companies ® 
the subject of the possible modification of these condition® 
They found that there was a general feeling among life office? 
that the circumstances were such as to justify concessions 
and the results of the deliberations which have taken place 
are embodied in the following memorandum. 
His Majesty’s Government gladly record their appreciatio® 
of the generous and patriotic course which the companie 
have felt able to adopt. 


I, POLICIES OF ASSURANCE EFFECTED PRIOR 
TO THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 


1. ATTITUDE OF LIFE OFFICE ORGANIZATIONS. 


(a) The Life Offices Association and the Associated Scottis? 
Life Offices have made the following recommendations to life 
assurance companies in regard to policies of assurance on the 
lives of members of the naval and military forces :— 

(i.) Royal Naval Reserve, Royal Naval Volunteer Reserv® 
Territorial Force, and new levies raised for this war only. 

As regards members of these forces no additional premiw™> 
should be asked for. , 

(ii.) Special Reserve of Officers and Special Reserve. 

Each life office should deal with the question according 
its individual judgment, after consideration, of the speci 
circumstances of each case. 

(iii.) Royal Navy and Royal Fleet Reserve, Regular Army 
and Army Reserve. 

Members of these forces already insured at an all-risk rat@ 
of premium should, of course, be required to pay nothiné 
in addition. Those not insured at an all-risk rate of premiu™ 
should be required to pay an additional premium. This # 
in most cases £5, 5S. per cent. per annum. : 

(6) The Association of Industrial Assurance Companies 
and Collecting Friendly Societies have decided that for the 
present no extra premium shall be charged upon _polici¢e> 
issued up to and including the 4th August 1914 on the live? 
of any persons engaged in any capacity with His Majesty 
forces during the present war. 


2. AcTION oF INDIVIDUAL LirFE ASSURANCE COMPANIFS: 


While it is recognized that the recommendations made bY 
the Life Offices Association and the Associated Scottish Life 
Offices are not binding upon any particular life office, it ° 
known that a very large number of the latter have decided 
to act in accordance with those recommendations, and it © 
confidently hoped that no company will adopt a course 1¢59 


generous than that advocated. 


3. Move or PAYMENT oF ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS. 


Consideration has been given by the associations refe 
to at (a) above, to the question whether some scheme or 
schemes could be devised for the payment of the addition 
preminms demanded in certain cases by some less onero 
method than the immediate payment of the full amount. 
It has not been possible to suggest any scheme of gene 
applicability, and the associations are of opinion that in view 
of the varying circumstances of the different life offices, th® 
latter should be left to deal with their policies according to the 
circumstances of each particular case. His Majesty’s Gover™ 
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Ment are confident that all possible consideration will be given 
by life offices generally to cases of difficulty and hardship. 


II, POLICIES OF ASSURANCE EFFECTED AFTER 
THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 


The life office organizations referred to in I. above have 
recommended that persons effecting assurances on their lives 
after the outbreak of war should be required to pay addi- 
tional premiums if they engage in active operations abroad. 


INTERNED SEAMEN.— Gifts for seamen interned in Holland 
may be forwarded through the Missions to Seamen, 11 
Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
RETERS.—Those who, from their knowledge of lan- 

guages, would like to act as interpreters, are advised to apply 
to the War Refugees Committee, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.; to the Red Cross Society, 83 Pall Mall, 
London, W.; to the St. John’s Ambulance Association, 
Clerkenwell, London; or to the India Office, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.; or application may be made in the first place 
to the “‘ League of Interpreters.” This exists to help Belgian 
and French refugees in linguistic difficulties in this country. 
Members are qualified by their ability to speak French and 
Flemish. They wear badges, with the inscription, “ Ligue 
des Interprétes,” or “ Vertailers Bond.” At the time of 
writing all vacancies seem to have been filled. 

Address: The League of Interpreters, City Central Hotel, 
Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


INVALID COOKERY.—Invalid members of soldiers’ and 


sailors’ families suffering from the war are receiving help of 
the most practical kind from an organization which supplies 
them from its own kitchens with ready-cooked dinners suited 
to their state of health. Such good things as vegetables, 
chickens, and delicacies generally are sent to the invalids in) 
hampers. Any one wishing to help in this way should write 
in the first instance to the secretary, who will send addressed 
labels. A hamper put up at home may then be sent to a 
quarter where it will prove a godsend. 

Address: The Invalid Kitchens of London, 32 Victoria 
_ Street, London, S.W. 

JERSEYS, WOOLLEN, HOW TO MAKE.—These directions 
for making woollen jerseys are given in the booklet issued 
by the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, which appeals 
for these comforts :— 
Length... . 29 inches 30 inches 32 inches 
Width . . 18 inches 19 inches 20 inches 

Collar 1 inch deep. 

Worstep.—Special strong or yarn (2 lbs}. 

Cotour.—Navy blue or optional. 

NEEDLES.—z2 No. 12 long steel needles. 

Cast on 148 stitches for the bottom of the back of the jersey. 
Work in ribbing, 2 stitches plain and 2 stitches purl, for 3 
inches. Then do a plain row and a purl row alternately for 
25 inches; and the whole piece of knitting will measure 28 
inches in length, which is sufficient to reach to the shoulders. 

Next Row.—Knit 40 stitches ; turn the work, and purl back 
the 40 stitches; and continue forwards and backwards till 
24 rows are done for the first shoulder; and break off. Slip 
“the 68 centre stitches on to a thread of wool, and leave them 
until you are ready to make the neckband. Do 24 rows on 
the remaining forty stitches for the second shoulder; and 
break off. 

Now for the Front of the Jersey —Resume on the first shoulder, 
and knit plain 40 stitches, cast on 68 stitches for the neck, 
knit the 40 stitches of the second shoulder; there are 148 
stitches ; purl a row. Continue a plain row and a purl row 
alternately for 25 inches. Then work 3 inches of ribbing, 
and cast off. Thus the body of the jersey is knitted in one 
piece. If, however, you prefer to knit the front and the 
back separately, you can cast off after doing 12 rows on each 
shoulder ; and recommence and knit another similar piece ; 
and sew the shoulders together. 

For the Neckband.—Use four shorter steel needles, a size 
finer than those with which the body is knitted. Knit the 
68 stitches off the piece of wool, pick up 12 stitches on the 
edge of the shoulder, pick up and knit 68 stitches where 68 
were cast on (or knit these also off a piece of wool as the case 


may be), pick up 12 stitches on the edge of the other shoulder ; 
arrange these 160 stitches on three needles, and work round 
and round. tst round.—Knit plain. 2nd round.—Knit 8, 
knit 2 together, and repeat the same to the end of the round, 
and so reduce the neck to 144 stitches. Now work in rib- 
bing, 2 stitches plain and 2 stitches purl, until the band is 
3 inches deep. Then knit 1 plain round; and cast off. 

For the Sleeves.—Beginning at the top, cast 130 stitches 
on one needle. Knit a plain row and a purl row alternately 
till 3 inches are accomplished. 

Next Row.—A decrease row. Knit 2, slip 1, knit 1, pass 
the slipped stitch over, knit plain to within 4 stitches of the 
end, knit 2 together, knit 2. Work 5 intermediate rows, 
and then another decrease row. And repeat the same till 
the sleeve is reduced to 70 stitches on the needle. Here the 
sleeve should measure 18 inches in length; if the work is 
not so long as this, do a few more plain and purl rows accord- 
ingly. Then work in ribbing, 2 stitches plain and 2 stitches 
purl, for 4 inches for the wrist, and cast off. The sleeve 
should be 22 inches long altogether. Knit the other sleeve 
in the same manner. Join the sleeves up neatly stitch by 
stitch. Sew the sides of the jersey trom the ribbing up- 
wards, allowing space to put in the sleeves, the seam of which 
must meet the seam of the jersey, and the centre of the 
sleeve meet the centre of the shoulder Do all the sewing 
firmly and strongly. 

N.B.—These jerseys can also be made without sleeves. 

JEWISH HELPERS.—Members of the Anglo-Jewish com- 
munity are invited to assist in establishing hostels for Belgian 
and French refugees. For Jewish refugees especially an appeal 
is issued by Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 5 Hamilton Place, 
London, W. 

KIT.—-The War Office provides the requisite equipment, which 
includes three pairs of worsted soeks and three woollen shirts. 
This outfit may be supplemented by the soldier himself, the 
most useful articles being warm gloves, body belts, a muffler, 
and a sweater. After being some time at the front, a soldier 
is glad to have a fresh outfit of everything. 

KITS LOST BY WOUNDED OFFICERS.— Particulars should 
be sent to the Director-General, Army Medical Service, War 
Office, London. 

KNITTING.—Full directions for knitting woollen comforts are 
given in the “ Knitting Booklet ”’ issued by the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society, Sailors’ Palace, Commercial Road, 
London, E.; also in ‘‘ Ladies’ Work for Sailors,” a booklet 
issued by the Missions to Seamen, rr Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. These useful little guides are issued 
free. 

LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE.—This committee of 
the Navy League has been organized to supply warm cloth- 
ing and other comforts for sailors afloat, as well as clothing 
and equipment for the naval hospitals at Chatham, Haslar, 
Plymouth, and Southend. The committee is affiliated with 
Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, and with Lady Jellicoe’s 
Fund. Gifts of money, jerseys, etc., should be sent to the 
Ladies’ Emergency Committee, 47 Grosvenor Square, London. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘ The Ladies’ Emergency 
Committee,” and crossed ‘‘ The Navy League.” 

LAND MOVEMENT, NEW.—To give employment to women 
who have been thrown out of work, a new back-to-the-land 
movement has been originated by a non-party National 
Land Council, established by the National Political League. 
Hundreds of acres of land have been offered for the cause. 
The work is in co-operation with the Board of Agriculture. 

LANTERN SLIDES FOR LECTURERS.—A set of slides 
dealing with the war can be obtained from the offices of 
the Primrose League. Sixty splendid lantern slides form the 
set, and the charge for their hire for one night is 5s., the 
hirer paying carriage each way. Cash must accompany each 
order, and the date on which the slides are required must be 
clearly stated. The slides will be added to as events occur. 
No actual text will at present accompany the slides, as it is 
impossible to keep such a lecture up to date, but the pam- 
phlets, ‘‘ Why Britain is at War” or ‘‘ How the War came 
about,”’ are suggested as a useful source of information for 
lecturers. 
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Full particulars of the slides can be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Primrose League, 64 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. 


LECTURERS, PATRIOTIC, HINTS FOR.—Some useful hints 


to speakers at patriotic and recruiting meetings are provided 
by the Central Committee for National Patriotic Organiza- 
tion. The hope is expressed that every speaker will make 
a point of laying stress upon the vital importance to Britain 
in this war of public opinion. There is no more important 
lesson for speakers to teach than that of endurance, of 
fortitude, of unwavering determination on the part of the 
general public, without wavering and whatever may befall 
us, to support the Government in its prosecution of the 
war. To this end, it is hoped that speakers will make a 
general practice of inviting their chairme: to put a certain 
resolution to every meeting they address. This resolution 
was unanimously adopted at the first general meeting of the 
Central Committee, and reads as follows :— 

“This meeting desires to place on record the set deter- 
mination of those present to use all and every means at their 
command to support the Government in its prosecution of 
the war, until peace has been secured by means of the com- 
plete and final removal of the peril of German aggression ; 
and, further, their determination to be unflagging in their 
efforts to inform, sustain, and fortify public opinion, with 
a view to the maintenance of national unanimity upon this 
point, no matter what difficulties or hardships may result 
from continuance of the war.” 

- It is hoped that speakers will make a point of reporting 
the result to the secretary of the Central Committee, when- 
ever this resolution is put ; giving the name of the chairman, 
the date, hour, and place of meeting, and, approximately, 
the size and character of the audience. 

Address: The Central Committee for National Patriotic 
Organization, Canadian Pacific Building, 62 Charing Cross, 
London, W.C. 


LECTURES AND LITERATURE.—How best to arrange 


for lectures on the war, and organize patriotic meetings to 
discuss the war, and render help where help is most needed, 
is a matter on which many seek enlightenment. In towns, 
and in villages and rural places, a great work is to be done 
in stimulating and instructing public opinion on the causes 
and objects of the war, and in awakening and keeping alive 
the continuous determination to carry on the conflict until 
an honourable peace is obtained. 

To these ends has been formed a committee, of which the 
Prime Minister is President, and Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Balfour are Vice-Presidents; Mr. Waldorf Astor, M.P., is 
hon. treasurer; while such distinguished littérateurs and 
publicists as Mr. H. C. Cust, Mr. G. W. Prothero, Mr. George 
F. Shee, and Mr. A. J. Dawson occupy the chair and vice- 
chair, or sit at the secretarial desks. The committee’s mani- 
festo emphasizes the coming strain upon the country, “ to 
which that of to-day will seem as nothing.” 

“Tt is then,” says the weighty and carefully worded mani- 
festo, ‘‘ of supreme importance to lay such an abiding founda- 
tion of reasoned knowledge amongst all classes by emphasiz- 
ing the righteousness, the necessity, and the life-and-death 
character of the struggle, as shall sustain the wills and sacri- 
fices of the British people through the blackest days of weari- 
ness and discouragement. This is our object. 

“The Central Committee has been formed, in the first 
place, to co-ordinate the work of other associations. The 
committee will also be strengthened by the addition of members 
in touch with large sections of the people, and representing 
important’ groups of opinions and industries. In obtaining 
such assistance, special attention will be paid to the para- 
mount importance of enlisting the interest of organized labour 
through its recognized leaders. 

““Secondly, many competent persons, not connected with 
any existing society, are a’xious to offer their services as 
speakers or organizers ; while many small towns and villages 
wish to hold meetings, but are not in touch with any body 
of persons ready to supply speakers. It is the object of the 
committee to direct those desiring to speak and those desir- 
ing information to the right quarter without delay. 


s r 
“ Lastly, there is a great demand for literature on the wa 


and its issues, and it will be a plain economy of time aa 
trouble if a single committee takes note of all the literatl ss 
that has been and will be produced, and is thus in a po 
to give whatever information is needed. A special SU all 
committee undertakes to collect lists an1 specimens of i 
literature issued by societies or individuals, and aid in ! 
distribution. a 
““The committee proposes to undertake the distributl 
of a large amount of literature concerning the war to neutt 
countries. This literature will be translated into the vario"” 
languages, and will be dispatched to carefully chosen «2 
dividuals on the spot for further redistribution. For K 
work the committee is in direct touch with the great b t 
of the universities and learned societies, and with importa” 
leaders in letters, science, commerce, and the profession 
in the neutral countries; and also with all the Englis 
speaking universities, including those of the United States 
There is much unavoidable expense to be faced by the com 
mittee, in respect of organizing work, printing, postage, a 
other office outgoings. Contributions towards the funds 
the committee are therefore indispensable to the continU® 
tion of its work. a 
“The committee is in close touch with all the lear? 
bodies from whom a supply of lecturers or of literature ™ 
be obtained. All who would help the national cause, 
arranging meetings and circulating sound literature on ¢ 
war, should communicate with the secretary, and may | 
certain of help. A partial list of the bodies co-operating W!", 
the committee gives an idea of its vast sphere of usefulnes?' 
University of Oxford (University Extension Delegacy)’ 
University of Cambridge (Local Lectures Syndicate); U® 
versity of Birmingham (War Committee); University ® 
Bristol (University Extension Board) ; University of Glass? 
(Board of Social Study) ; University of Liverpool (UniversitY 
Extension Board); University of Sheffield (War Lecture 
Committee) ; University College, Reading; University 
lege, Southampton (University Extension Society); Bure” 
of the Universities of the Empire ; Head Masters’ Conferen©’ 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters; Association ¥ 
Head Masters (Endowed Schools, Midlands); Bishopsg@" 
Institute; British Women’s Patriotic League; Busin®" 
Men’s League ; Canadian Defence League (Toronto, Ontario) ’ 
Cavendish Association; Duty and Discipline Movement} 
Empire Parliamentary Association ; Historical Associatio™’ 
Historical Association of Scotland; Imperial Co-operati 
League; Imperial Maritime League; Imperial Missions 
League of the Empire; Mothers’ Union; National Polit! 
League; Navy League; Overseas Club; Patriotic Meeti?&” 
Committee; Royal Colonial Institute (Overseas Committee) } 
Royal Historical Society; Royal Society of. St. Goong 
United Empire Club; Victoria League; Voluntary S 
Service Bureau for Men.” S 
Address: The Central Committee for National Patrio# 
Organizations, Canadian Pacific Buildings, 62 Charing Cro” 
London, W.C. : 
LECTURES ON THE WAR.—A special form of recruiting 
campaign throughout the villages and rural districts of Ott 
land is organized by the Imperial Maritime League. : 
sends out competent speakers, with the support of mot? 
cars and travelling vans, each equipped with a lantern -— 
war slides, appropriate posters, and literature. The secte™ 
of their successful recruiting for the new armies lies in prin8 
ing home to every mind the fundamental causes of the prese? 
war, and the vital nature of the issues which depend uPee 
its result. At every meeting the necessity of fighting 
war to a finish is insisted upon, and a resolution put, exP’ oo 
ing: ‘‘ Unswerving determination to use all possible m@ ‘i 
to support the Government in carrying on the war U® 
peace has been restored by the unconditional surrender at 
the enemy, and thus for all time crush the arrogant milit 
despotism of the German Empire, with which she is 9° 
seeking to dominate the world.” ae 
People are asked also to take forms and to obtain sig? 
tures to this resolution. 


For the purposes of the campaign, very effective poste 
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and leaflets are issued on “ German Atrocities in Belgium,” 
“ Why we want Recruits,” and ‘‘ What the Soldiers’ Families 
will get.” These should be distributed in the widest possible 
manner—for example, the posters to be displayed by trades- 
men, newsagents, railway bookstalls, public-houses, hotels, 
etc., and the leaflets placed on the counters. Literature will 
be supplied to any one willing to help in this way, or to take 
the forms above referred to and secure signatures. Any one 
who would procure contributions to the recruiting campaign 
fund would be doing a real service to the country. 

The League, it should be mentioned, has adapted its work 
to what is undoubtedly the most pressing need of the present 
crisis—recruiting. In normal times its principal work is in 
connection with naval defence. 

War lectures in aid of the National Relief Fund are pub- 
lished by the Daily Mail. Full particulars of slides and 
lectures can be obtained from the hon. secretaries, Prince of 
Wales’s Fund, York House, St. James’s, London, S.W. 

Address : Imperial Maritime League, 2 Westminster Palace 
Gardens, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

TO PRISONERS.—An important notice is issued 
by the Red Cross at Geneva, warning those who send letters 
or parcels to prisoners of war in Germany that no newspapers 
can be sent, and any parcel containing newspapers, or even 
wrapped in newspapers, exposes the recipient to being shot 
on that account, as no newspapers are allowed through. In 
Alsace letters sent in any other language than German cause 
the recipient to be fined fifty marks (£2, ros.) and imprisoned 
for one day. This may probably apply to the whole of the 
German Empire, so that such letters had better be sent to 
the respettive agencies of prisoners of war for translation 
into German. Letters should not contain any references to 
naval or military operations, the political situation, etc. 
They should not exceed the two sides of a sheet of notepaper, 
as letters are rigorously censored. 

A committee for dealing with correspondence between 
belligerent countries has also been formed at Lausanne, under 
the chairmanship of Comte de Talleyrand-Périgord. 

Address : Agency for Prisoners of War, International Red 
Cross Committee, Geneva. 

S TO THE FRONT, HOW TO ADDRESS.—The 
address should include the regimental number, if known, 
rank, initials, and name; squadron, battery,,or company ; 
regiment, battalion, or other unit. Nothing should be added 
except the words ‘“ British” or “ Indian” Expeditionary 
Force. The charge on postcards is 1d.; on letters, rd. per oz. 

A very large number complain that letters sent to men at 
the front have not been delivered. The authorities state 
that many of the letters are insufficiently addressed. The 
following is an example of the correct way of addressing a 
letter to a soldier serving with his own unit :— 


633 Private J. Smith, 
B Company, 
1st Batt. East Yorkshire Regiment, 
British Expeditionary Force. 


Although there are many difficulties in the way of a prompt 


‘delivery when a battalion or battery is being moved from 


place to place, all letters, subject to the inevitable risks of 
war, are delivered eventually. 


LIBRARIES FOR THE ARMY AT HOME.— A central depot 


has been established in London from which lending libraries 
may be formed at the various camps where members of the 
Territorial Force and the New Army are undergoing train- 
ing. To this central depot all applications for lending libraries 
for camps should be addressed, and the books, labelled, sorted, 
and packed, will be dispatched in batches of 500 on payment 
of a small fee to the camps asking for them. 

These libraries will be styled ‘‘ Camps Lending Libraries,” 
and to meet the demand about 100,000 books will be required. 
The Publishers’ Association have promised their support in 
this matter, and the friends and relatives of our men in 
training are invited to send gifts of such books (novels and 
light literature) as will supply interesting and amusing read- 
ing to the men in the various military centres during the 
Winter evenings. 


LINEN. 
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All communications and contributions of books, carriage 
paid (but no magazines, bound or unbound), should be sent 
to the hon. secretary, the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther, Depot of 
Camps Lending Libraries, 22 Earl Street, Westminster, 
London. 


Old linen and flannel (washed) are required by the 
British Red Cross Society, 83 Pall Mall, London, W. 


LITERATURE: (1) Library Boxes for Soldiers and Sailors. 


—tThe need of literature—of Bibles, before all—for soldiers 
and sailors on active duty is clear enough, and has been 
recognized in many wars. Lord Nelson wrote to the S.P.C.K. 
in 1801: ‘‘ I have to hope that the society will make a grant 
of books to the crew of the San Josef.’’ The society did its 
duty to the sailors of those days. And in the Crimean War 
it sent to camps and hospitals 50,000 Bibles and Prayer 
Books and other works, and made special grants in Indian 
Mutiny times and in the South African War. Hundreds of 
pounds of book-value have been given to soldiers and sailors 
in the war of to-day, and every day brings requests for more 
help of this kind for men at the front, in hospitals, in bar- 
racks, in camps, and in ships. £5 will supply a library box 
for one ship. Hymn and Prayer Books are sent out for 
parade services, and general literature for use in recreation 
rooms and libraries on shipboard. Donations are appealed for. 

Address: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

(2) Mission Work on the Field.—Literature in Eng- 
lish, in the languages of the Continent, and in the chief 
languages of the mission field, is distributed by the Religious 
Tract Society. The society sends, free and carriage paid, 
grants of books, magazines, and other publications to such 
agencies as Miss Weston’s work for the Navy, the Y.M.C.A. 
tents, the Church Army, the Open-Air Mission, the London 
City Mission, the Army Scripture Readers’ Society, and 
others; to chaplains in the Navy, Army chaplains at the 
front, in barracks, in camps, and in hospitals; to clergy 
and ministers who have opened reading-rooms and are hold- 
ing services for the troops; and to many other applicants. 
Grants are sent to agencies working with the French Army, 
to Belgian wounded and refugees, and to British troops 
interned in Holland. Workers amongst the soldiers and 
sailors are invited to apply for such grants, and contributions 
in aid of the work are gratefully received. 

Address: Religious Tract Society, 65 St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, E.C. 

(3) Waking up the Country.—‘I feel sure that the 
people in England are not yet awake to the effect of this 
war, and they want a lot of waking up!” So wrote an 
officer with the Expeditionary Force in October last, and 
his words are as true now as then. From towns, villages, 
and hamlets throughout the country arises a demand for 
lecturers and literature on the war, and little is done to 
satisfy their needs. If willing to distribute sound war litera- 
ture, write to the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee, who 
issue pamphlets and leaflets giving a summary of the causes 
of the war, and the texts of notable speeches—an invaluable 
aid to recruiters’ campaigns. They are free from cant and 
humbug. One of the best is Leaflet No. ro, “‘ Just for a Scrap 
of Paper.” 

Address: Publications Sub-Department, Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee, 2r Abingdon Street, London. 

(4) War Literature.—The following selection of recent 
war publications will be found useful :— 

“The British Army from Within.” By E. C. Vivian. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. ; 

“ The British Navy from Within.” By ‘“ Ex-Royal Navy.” 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 

‘““The French Army from Within.” By ‘ Ex-Trooper.” 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 

“The French Yellow Book.” The Times. 2s. 

“The Russian Army from Within.”’ By W. Barnes Steveni. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. A 

“The German Army from Within.” By a British Officer 
who has served init. Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 

“The German Spy System from Within.” By “ Ex- 
Intelligence Officer.’”’ Hodder and Stoughton. as. 
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“The Life of Lord Roberts.” By Sir George Forest. 

“The Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford.” 

‘“Pan-Germanism.” Constable. 2s. 

“ Life in a Garrison Town.” By Lieutenant Bilse. 

“Secrets of the German War Office.” By Dr. A. Karl 
Graves. Laurie. 2s. 

‘““How Germany makes War.” 
and Stoughton. 2s. 

‘‘ Germany and the Next War.” 


By Bernhardi. Hodder 


By Bernhardi. Arnold. 


2s. 

“‘ Britain as Germany’s Vassal.”” By Bernhardi. Dawson. 
2s. 

‘* First Lessons in War.’’ By Spenser Wilkinson. Methuen. 
Is 


‘‘ Imperial Germany.’”’ By Prince von Biilow. Cassell. 2s. 
“Germany and England.” By Professor J. A, Cramb. 


Murray. 2s. 6d. 
“How Armies Fight.’”’ By “‘ Ubique.’’ Nelson. Is. 
PAMPHLETS. 
‘Great Britain and the European Crisis.’”’ British official 


publication. 1d. 

‘“The Children’s Story of the War.” 
Parrott. Nelson. In parts at rd. 

“In Our Parish: The Great Discovery.” Scotsman. 1d. 

“* Every Briton’s War Book.” Motherland League. 6d. 

“What every Private Soldier ought to know on Active 
Service.” Polsue; Ltd. 2d. 

“Why did we go to War?” Pamphlet prepared by Mr. 
J. A. Pease, m.p., Minister for Agriculture. 

‘““Why Britain is at War” and ‘‘ How Britain strove for 
Peace.” By Sir Edward Cook. Macmillan, 1d. 

‘“‘ How the Great War arose.” Parliamentary Recruiting 
Committee. 

“How the War came about.” Explained for young 
people. By J. H. Rose, Litt.D. The Patriotic Publishing 
Company, London. . 4d. 

‘* The Reasons why we are at War.”’ 
tro and rir Strand, London. 
appeals to the rural population. 


By Sir Edward 


The Rural League, 
td, This book specially 


LOCAL WAR RELIEF INFORMATION.—A valuable line 


of work, still. undeveloped in most places, particularly in 
rural districts, is the publication of a guide to the various 
branches of national work which have been undertaken. The 
guide should tell exactly what is being done, and by whom 
causes are being championed, as well as what remains to be 
done, so that individuals, hitherto not attached to any cause, 
may know where to turn their energies to the best account. 

In Cambridge, an example has been set by the publication 
of a leaflet, ‘‘ How to Help in Cambridge during the War.” 
In this leaflet (issued by the Cambridge Women’s Suffrage 
Association) details are given of the work being done locally 
by 'the National Relief Fund Committees, the British Red 
Cross Society, Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Aid Association, 
Ladies’ Recruiting Committee, Charity Organization Society, 
and the various other committees. The example deserves 
to be widely followed. 


MATCHES, SAFETY, HOW TO SEND TO THE FRONT.— 


Safety matches may be sent to the Expeditionary Force by 
parcel (but not by letter) post, under the following condi- 
tions :—Each box must be separately enclosed in a single 
wrapper of tissue paper, and the boxes must then be packed 
in a sealed tin so tightly that they do not shift when the tin 
is shaken. The parcels must be marked ‘“‘ safety matches 
—each box separately wrapped in tissue paper.’’ Matches 
must not be sent through the post to any other destination 
or in any other way. 


MILK: TO CHECK ADULTERATION.—The guarding of the 


purity of the nation’s milk is always a work of vital importance, © 


and especially in time of war. The war gives inducements 
to fraud. Those who suspect that a milk supply is not up 
to-standard should call upon the analytical services of the 
society, whose great work is to protect the purity of food. 
Its services are gratuitous. 

Address: The Pure Food Society, 20 Hanover Square, 
London, W. 


MINE-SWEEPERS.—The object of the Mine-sweepers’ Fund 


is to provide for every member of the crews of the mine- 
sweepers the following articles—z jersey (dark blue), 1 muffler; 
t Balaclava helmet, 1 pair of long mittens, 1 pair of fisherman’s 
stockings, 2 pair socks, 1 pair (woven) pants, 1 vest, also }-lb- 
packet of shag tobacco—and to arrange for their distributio® 
at the various ports from which they start. About seve? 
thousand men are being provided for, and owing to the nature 
of their work the clothing must be constantly renewed. 

Local committees may collect and forward subscriptions 
to the hon. treasurer, and make and collect articles mentioné 
in above list, especially fishermen’s thick blue jerseys am 
fishermen’s long stockings. It is suggested that paid worker> 
(such as fishermen’s wives) should be employed to knit these: 
The best and most useful way for an individual member of 
the public to render assistance is by sending a donation; 
but where people are desirous of rendering personal servic® 
by knitting or making clothing, they should obtain the 
pamphlet, which furnishes all the instructions necessary for 
the making of such articles, sent free on application to the 
secretary of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, Sailors’ 
Palace, Commercial Road, London, E. 

Address: The Mine-Sweepers’ Fund, c/o Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons, West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square; 
London, S.W. 


MISSING SOLDIERS.—Inquiries for missing soldiers should 


be made at the record office of the regiment to which the 
soldier belongs. The record office for the Canadian con- 
tingent of the British Expeditionary Force is at 36 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. There is an inquiry branch at the 
War Office, London. A most useful institution is Le Bureau 
de la Croix Rouge Internationale pour la recherche des 
prisonniers de guerre, Musée Rath, Geneva, Switzerland. 


MISSIONS TO SEAMEN.—Workers of woollies and other 


warm garments should listen to the call for these comforts 
which comes from the Missions to Seamen. The missioD 
provides seamen’s chaplains and lay workers to minister to 
seamen of all classes in one hundred ports in every part of 
the world, and provides seamen’s churches, and institutes, 
and clubs, where sailors can spend their time ashore, read, 


’ write letters, and meet their friends, play billiards and other 


games, and where every evening concerts and other enter- 
tainments are provided. It takes care of sailors’ money 
when they are paid off. In some ports it provides cubicles 
and coffee bars for sailors. Mission vessels, steam or motor, 
sailing and rowing, are provided, to take the chaplains to 
their ships, and bring sailors ashore, and take them back 
again. And then—work of special interest to the public at 
this time—it provides woollies for sailors. Thousands now 
are being sent to the fleet and the mine-sweepers, and many 
more thousands are needed, and money to maintain the 
work. 

Remember, there are 355,000 seamen of our merchant 
navy, 139,000 seamen and marines of the Royal Navy, and 
210,000 fishermen, bargemen, and lightship-keepers, exposed 
to the perils of the sea and the greater dangers of seaport towns. 
How ladies can work for this great mission at working parties 
is by making housewives, steering-gloves, comforters, mittens, 
leggings, sea-boot stockings, helmets, and the like. Full 
directions are given in its booklet, ‘‘ Ladies’ Work for Sailors,” 
and a few directions are given here under various heads. 

Address : The Missions to Seamen, tr Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. ‘ 


MITTENS, SOLDIERS’ SHOOTING, HOW TO MAKE.—The 


following directions for knitting these are given by Miss Post, 
58 Eccleston Square, London. Use a wool not too thick— 
3 oz.—and No. 13 needles. 

Right Hand.—Cast on 60 stitches very loosely. Knit 2 
plain, 2 purl, for 5 inches, or ro inches if a long cuff is desired, 
after which you knit plain. Knit 1 row, increasing 4 stitches 
inthe round. You will then have 64 stitches on your needles- 
Knit 1 inch, then, beginning at first needle; knit 2 stitches; 
make 1, knit round to within the last 2 stitches on your thir 
needle, make 1, knit the last 2 stitches. Knit 1 row. Knit 
3 stitches, make 1, knit round to within the last 3 stitche> 
on third needle, make 1, knit the last 3. Knit x row. Knit 
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NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


Beautifully Bound, Printed, and Illustrated. 


SIX SHILLINGS NET. HALF A CROWN. 


THE PAGEANT OF HOW I TAMED THE WILD 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. SQUIRRELS. 


SIR EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D. 


A companion to the author’s popular ‘‘ Pageant of British History,” and ELEANOR TYRRELL. With Six Coloured Plates 
is a vivid presentation of the development of English literature from the and Numerous Line _ Illustrations by Honor C. 
earliest times down to the death of Tennyson. ‘The work is sumptuously | 

illustrated with thirty-two colour and thirty-two black-and-white p lates, Appleton. 


all reproductions of masterpieces of painting. Never before has a six 
shilling book been so nobly ‘illustrated. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


THE DUKE OF 2s. 6d. each in Picture Boards. 


Handsome Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WELLINGTON. 
J. WALTER BUCHAN. The NELSON Annuals. 


A biography of the “Iron Duke,” uniform with “Sir Walter Raleigh.” \ 
With sixteen illustrations. The “‘ Annual” is one of the most popular forms of 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. gift-book, and the NELSON Annuals are easily 


amongst the first. The books below are literally 


T IE, STC RY OF THE crammed with delightful reading matter, and with 
charming pictures in col | line, whilst the pri 
. VICTO RY." | : is ecanitie leodbeaias mt eee 


GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 


The life-story of the famous fighting vessel from the launch to the final NELSON’S | RLS’ ANNUAL. 


anchorage in Portsmouth harbour. A vivid portrayal of navy life durin; 
the period, written by the instructor on naval history at Osborne. With | Edited by JEAN LANG 
f Ie 


many new illustrations. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. This Annual contains many beautiful coloured plates, and charming stories 


for girls ly such favourite writers as E. Nesbit, Evelyn Sharp, W. M. Letts, 


NEW TALES OF GLD TAMES. | "9! *" "corte ease aa tone Nations 


W. E. SPARKES. 
A b iful book of stories f Britist vil ding 
ie pes. kien aaa ee | JOLLY BOOK. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 


THE DAU NTLESS TH REE. than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 


4 This well-established Annual is jollier than ever, and may be presented to 

THEODORA WILSON WILSON. boys and girls in the fullest confidence that it will give them unalloyed 
pleasure and happy and profitable recreation. very variety of children’s 
story is presented ; humour abounds in prose, verse, and picture ; and there 
is not a page from cover to cover that lacks abounding interest. Altogether 
“The Jolly Book” is a budget of good things which will make winter 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. evenings and rainy days positive seasons o delight. 


DRAGON OSMUND. THE CHUMMY BOOK. 


Cc. W. WHISTLER. 


A delightful story of boy and girl playmates and their pranks, the scene 
cing laid in the English Lake District. Suitable for both boys and girls 
of nine to thirteen years. 


A tale of Viking times for older boys, by a writer whose earlier work on the With Thirty-two Large Coloured Pictures and more 
same period has won for him thousands of youthful admirers. than Two Hundred Black-and-white Illustrations. 
HALF A CROWN. “The Chummy Book” is a jolly book for younger children. The stories 


and verses, though simpler in form and expression than in ‘‘The Jolly 
LI CKLE a4 CKLE. Book,” are brimful of interest, and every one of them may be read by a child 


who has acquired the elements of reading. ‘The type is large ; the pictures 


JEAN LANG. Numerous Illustrations in Colour | are profuse ; the subjects of the stories are extremely varied. It may con- 

and Line by Harry Rountree. fidently be asserted that there is no young children’s annual published 

This is one of the most charming stories for children ever written. Full of which serch aki ters Beg character, contents, and general production with 

humour and interest from cover to cover, “Lickle Tickle” cannot tailto | ‘The Chummy Book. The nursery will welcome it with the heartiest 
delight not only the youngsters, but even children of a larger growth. acclamation. 


And many other charming gift-books at all prices. Full Uist on application. 


T. NELSON AND SONS, London and Edinburgh. 


